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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XVII—THE EARL OF COVENTRY 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THERE can be few readers of this magazine to whom the name 
of Lord Coventry is not familiar, and who do not consequently 
know that it stands for all that is worthiest in the domain of sport, 
that in every relation of life no man in England is more honoured 
and esteemed, esteem indeed rapidly ripening into affection with 
those who enjoy the privilege of his friendship. To such friends 
whatever might be written would naturally appear inadequate, and 
these brief lines must suffice. 

Born in 1838, Lord Coventry succeeded his grandfather as ninth 
Earl five years later, was sent in due course to Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and before he came of age registered the brown 
jacket and blue cap which, happily, are still to be seen, always with 
pleasure when they are in front, under Jockey Club and National 
Hunt Rules. 

The first horse to carry them was Usurer, a son of Flatcatcher, 
who appeared at Hampton, George Fordham up, in the old days of 
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heats, though towards the close of that period, about 1856 in fact. 
At this time the owner was in his teens it will be observed, and he 
was not of age when he won his first race with Wanderer at 
Harpenden, Custance riding, 5 st. 7 lb. being the weight. In Turf 
success appetite grows by what it feeds on: the young Lord Coventry 
became more keen, and engaged the uncle of the present much 
respected Sam Darling as his private trainer, a highly competent 
man who had greatly distinguished himself as a steeplechase jockey, 
indeed it is said that for a long time there was no better rider 
between the flags. Subsequently the horses were sent to another 
steeplechase jockey, though those who saw him during his later 
years, and did not know of his career, could little have supposed 
that he had ever distinguished himself in the saddle, for I am 
speaking of the burly and bulky E. Weever, of Bourton Hill. He 
always had indeed been much of the same build—though there was 
necessarily a good deal less of him—for ‘‘ the Mate,” with his florid 
wit, was accustomed to call him ‘‘ The Plum.” Fred Archer’s father, 
William, it may be incidentally observed, was also thick-set and 
short-legged, therein entirely differing from the make and shape 
of his son ; nevertheless the elder Archer was, of course, an extremely 
fine horseman, and, as most readers are doubtless aware, won 
the National on Little Charley. 

In the early sixties Lord Coventry took a certain number of 
races of little importance until we come to the famous Sisters who 
will always be associated with hin in Turf history. A good many horses 
were bred at and around Croome Court, including Fisherman, hero 
ofso many fights, and Leamington, twice winner of the Chester Cup 
amongst other events. A sporting tenant of Lord Coventry’s, 
W. H. Halford, had bred Emblem and entered her for the Worcester 
Handicap. She took Lord Coventry’s fancy, he bought her for 300 
guineas, and she carried his colours, ridden by Fordham, in the race 
named. The mare was much fancied, but ran nowhere, and after 
returning to the paddock Fordham confided to her owner the 
unwelcome intelligence that ‘‘ she made a little noise.” Apparently 
he also informed Halford of this, for the latter came to Lord 
Coventry, assured him that he had not the least idea the mare was 
in any way unsound, and offered to return the cheque. Lord 
Coventry, however, felt that to accept it would perhaps be seeming 
to express some doubt, and with characteristic kindness said he 
would adhere to the bargain, a course of action which brought its 
own reward. Emblem, in fact, was a whistler, and one of Lord 
Coventry's regrets is that he was not present when Ascetic’s Silver 
was examined for him three years ago and failed to pass, possibly 
for this reason. Lord Coventry always had an extreme admiration 
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for last year’s National winner, and had more than once remarked 
to me that he was convinced the horse would make a great name 
for himself. Emblem had won the Granby Handicap at Croxton 
Park before Lord Coventry bought her, in the days when Croxton 
was one of the favourite meetings with owners of the best class; 
and of course it is still a popular resort. Lord Wilton was a con- 
stant performer here, and a frequent winner, for he had beautiful 
hands and other attributes of jockeyship. There used to be some 
chaff to the effect that ‘‘ Unless Wilton got off it was never a 
start.” These were the days when men betted big, but it was 
a week before this time that George Payne lost £20,000 on 
the Leger, feeling considerably annoyed thereat. ‘‘ What did 
you do?” somebody asked him. ‘I went straight home to bed,” 
he replied. General Peel, Lord Derby, ‘‘the Rupert of Debate,”’ 
the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Suffolk, Mr. Charles Greville, the 
Duke of Bedford, whose horses were managed by Admiral Rous, were 
most of them pretty regular attendants, and the ring, in which 
Jackson, Stevenson, and Pedley were then prominent, declined no 
wager that was suggested to them; that is to say, they were never 
scared by the amount to which the odds they offered were taken. 


Pedley had before this blossomed out into an owner and had run 
second for the St. Leger with Cossack. In a description of 
Newmarket Heath he is noticed by the late Lord Winchilsea, the 
Laureate of the Turf” :— 


See Pedley stand, erect upon the pump, 
Clear his fine voice, and give a warning thump, 

this apparently being Pedley’s habit before he began business, 

Emblem, to return from this digression, was anything but a 
good-looking mare, at any rate to the undiscriminating eye, and Lord 
Coventry’s impression that she would make a jumper seemed for a 
long time to be totally unfounded. She jumped very badly when 
she jumped at all. We hear much of the “ fine natural jumper,” 
and he is of course a highly desirable beast to get hold of; but it 
is nevertheless a fact that some of the horses which have done the 
biggest things at first took to the game very reluctantly, and it is a 
well-known fact, for instance, that the brilliant Congress had to be 
dragged over his early fences with cart-ropes. Lord Coventry, how- 
ever, had made up his mind that Emblem could jump, and deter- 
mined that she must be taught the business for which he destined 
her. The hunting field he believed to be the best schooling ground, 
and she was sent out with a boy on her back, his instructions 
being to follow Lord Coventry wherever he went. By degrees she 
took to it, her owner led her in many runs, when she returned to 
her training stable she had been converted into an excellent fencer, 
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and she came on so well that he had great hopes of her when she 
went to the post for the Grand National of 1863. 

The late Lord Suffolk, one of Lord Coventry’s closest friends, 
had a genius for letter-writing, and I was fortunate enough to be in 
constant correspondence with him for several years before his death. 
I have preserved many of his letters, and whilst preparing this little 
sketch had the good fortune to come upon one dated Christmas-eve, 
1883. ‘‘ Now, as to George Stevens,’”’ Lord Suffolk writes, “‘ he was 
an undeniably fine rider with first-class hands, and I suppose an 
extraordinary knowledge of pace, for his trick was lying so far out of 
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his ground that it frightened his backers to death. When he won 
the Cheltenham Steeplechase on Emblem, who was carrying an 
immense weight, he was such a distance behind his horses that as 
they passed the stand Coventry rushed out, asked him what the 
devil he was about, and ordered him to go on. I fancy Lord C. 
thinks to this day it won him the race. The real fact I suppose was 
that Stevens hated the rush and confusion of a crowd of horses, and 
would rather chance being slipped than being jostled. Still, he 
always seemed to know the moment to go there. He won on 
Emblem the moment he jumped on to the racecourse. I remember 
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hearing Lord Courtenay say to Lord Coventry: ‘You may go 
down and meet your mare; there is nothing else in it.’ Both the 
mares were wretched-looking devils at first sight. Emblem was all 
shoulders and hind-quarters, with no ribs at all. I take it she was 
much the better mare of the two, but Coventry was not in the habit 
of publishing his trials, not at least in any paper that J took in. No 
doubt Emblematic should have won the Doncaster Steeplechase, 
then one of the big events. She had fenced perfectly all through 
the Liverpool, but fell here, and to this day I can remember my 
disgust after the race (I had by no means won) when Stevens 
came to me and asked me to examine his head and tell him if 
he was much hurt?” It was this letter, if I recollect aright, that 
inspired me to say in the Steeplechasing Book of the Badminton 
Library that Emblem was the better of the pair, but Lord Coventry 
says this was not the case. 

I have been getting on rather too far ahead, and should have 
stated that Lord Coventry had bought Emblematic from Halford, who 
had sold him Emblem, for 250 guineas. Both were in the Liverpool 
of 1864, and in a rough gallop, four miles on the flat, the younger 
won without difficulty. There always was, however, as there is now, 
a preference for an animal that had jumped the course. One friend 
of Lord Coventry’s wrote to ask him which of the two he should 
back, was told that the younger had won the trial, but nevertheless 
left her out and went for the other. Stevens evaded the usualiy 
most essential business of riding work, and had actually never seen 
Emblematic until he found her in the paddock at Liverpool. He 
was very far from favourably impressed: ‘‘ Why, she looks like a 
regular rail,’ was his remark, to which Lord Coventry replied that 
nevertheless she could gallop and jump, as also that there was no 
doubt about her staying. ‘‘Get off and never let anything bea length 
in front of you,” were the owner’s instructions, but for two miles 
Stevens was absolutely last, after which, however, finding how well 
the mare galloped and jumped, he went on and had no difficulty in 
winning. Altogether, it may be incidentally remarked, Stevens won 
five Liverpools, little as he liked the job in his later years. 

Of famous jockeys who have carried the brown jacket and blue 
cap, Jim Mason, Tom Oliver, and Mr. ‘‘ Ede” may be mentioned. 
Mr. Ede, one of the best gentleman riders ever known—who was so 
unfortunately killed while riding Chippenham over the small fence 
before the brook opposite to the stand at Aintree—won the Grand 
Annual at Warwick on Emblem, carrying 12 st. 13 lb. In spite of 
Emblem and Emblematic it is probable that Chimney Sweep, a son 
of Ethelbert and Smut, was the best ’chaser Lord Coventry ever 
owned. Jim Adams usually rode him. He also won the Grand 
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Annual at Warwick, and was sent on for the big Steeplechase at 
Croydon, where Lord Coventry told Adams to take notice of the other 
horses and see what they did in the race; but this he was unable to 
do, as it was practically impossible to prevent Chimney Sweep from 
cantering in front all the way. ‘‘ How far could you have won?” 
the owner asked when Adams returned to the paddock. ‘* Well, 
I shouldn’t like to say, my lord,” the jockey replied, ‘‘ but certainly 
a quarter of a mile’! Chimney Sweepstarted favourite for the next 
Liverpool, but Fate revenged herself to balance his owner’s previous 
good fortune. There was probably not more than one stone on the 
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course between the start and the first fence, but the horse trod upon 
this, broke his fetlock, and had to be killed—a melancholy ending 
for a good animal, who, in all probability, would have followed in the 
footsteps of the two sisters. Bad luck also attended the last really 
good jumper Lord Coventry owned, Inquisitor, trained, as the horses 
have been of late years, by his son, Captain Charles Coventry. 
Inquisitor was poisoned. Of that there can be no doubt, as the post- 
mortem proved; but by whom, and under what circumstances, has 
never been known. It is a rather curious fact, by the way, that 
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Mr. Ede took to riding comparatively late in life. Asa boy he had 
had nothing to do with horses, and it is very seldom that one who 
has not been familiarised with the saddle at an early age ever does 
much good in it. 

Gentlemen riders of the first class were of course numerous from 
the middle of the last century for several decades. Tom Towneley, 
Frank Gordon, father of the Gordons who are training and riding at 
present, Mr. Goodman, Mr. “ Thomas,” and others, were constantly 
to the fore, and perhaps not a few friends of Mr. Jonas Hunt’s later 
years were ignorant of the fact that he had once been in the first 
flight of amateur jockeys. We did know that he had shone amongst 
the gallant men who rode in the charge at Balaclava, but though I 
was well acquainted with him for a considerable time before his 
death, I had no idea that he had ever worn silk. Tradition has it 
that Jim Mason was almost in a class by himself, but admirable as 
were his hands and seat, the best judges seem to have ranked 
“Black Tom,” as Tom Oliver was called, above him. He, it is 
declared, could make a horse do anything. He had, too, a great 
sense of humour, as readers know, for many stories are told of him, 
several in Custance’s volume of “ Recollections.’’ This one, however, 
I have not seen in print. Lord Strathmore had bought a ’chaser of 
whom he knew nothing except that it was entered fora race at 
Newport Pagnell, and he asked Tom Oliver to take it home, try it, 
and bring it on to that meeting. Oliver had gone to bed when Lord 
Strathmore arrived at about midnight, but the owner of the unknown 
quantity was anxious to know all about it, and being nothing if not 
impulsive, ascertained the number of Oliver’s room, and went at once 
to knock him up. Oliver naturally wanted to know who was dis- 
turbing his slumbers, was duly informed, and asked whether the 
horse had arrived. ‘Yes, he’s here, my lord,” was the answer. 
*‘And what's he like, tell me all about him,” the owner eagerly 
asked. ‘‘ Well, my lord,’ was the reply, ‘‘if Mrs. Oliver was 
suddenly taken ill, I shouldn’t employ your horse to go and fetch the 
doctor.” Tom Oliver’s last mount was on Lord Coventry’s Long- 
ford, on whom he won a steeplechase at Moreton-in-the Marsh. 

In the year 1867 Lord Coventry’s career might have been cut 
short, for he was on the stand at Cheltenham when it collapsed. 
The building suddenly began to sway about, and the occupants to 
disappear. At the critical moment Lord Coventry caught hold of 
one of the pillars. Oliver and Weever were standing in the enclosure 
below, and seeing their master above them urged him to jump. 
Looking down, however, he saw that it was a good deal too far to 
do so with safety, probably it would have meant broken legs, and he 
continued to cling till rescued by a ladder. 
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Steamboat was another jumper that won a number of stakes 
in the brown jacket, and there are many others who have scored 
during the fifty years that their owner has been racing, good and 
bad; and one must suspect that there were very bad animals about 
in the days when winners were entered to be sold for £30. Looking 
over the old books, moreover, I observe that the many objections 
which are now so much condemned are by no means _ novelties. 
Certain owners appear to have been curiously careless as to their 
prospects of disqualification. To a horse called Woodbury Hill, 
I find an objection laid on the three grounds that he had won over 
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£100, that he had claimed an allowance for not having been ina 
training stable for six months, whereas he had been nowhere else, 
and that his owner was not qualified to ride as a gentleman; and 
there seems to have been ground for all. 

Lord Coventry has always been keener about jumping than 
about flat-racing, but his colours have nevertheless been carried 
successfully in some notable stakes. As long ago as 1861 they were 
borne by the three-year-old Elcho, a son of Rifleman, the name 
being due to the circumstance of Lord Elcho having been prominent 
in the formation of Rifle Corps when the Volunteer movement was 
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inaugurated. At this time, however, horses often ran in the names 
of others than their owners, and as a matter of fact at the time 
when Elcho won the Goodwood Plate—the Goodwood Stakes it 
was then called, and I have never understood why its title was 
altered—he was the joint property of Lord Alington (then Mr. Gerard 
Sturt) and Mr.-Charles Greville. Soon afterwards Lord Coventry 
bought him and won the Metropolitan next Spring. At Epsom, 
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Elcho carried 8st. and beat nineteen opponents. In bis time he 
disposed of Caractacus and Asteroid amongst other animals, and 
so must certainly have been a useful horse, well worth the 1,300 
guineas that was paid for him. Two years afterwards, 1864, Lord 
Coventry won the Cesarewitch with Thalestris, a daughter of 
Kingston and Virago, the dam having been held by some old-world 
Turfites as, if not absolutely the best mare ever known, at any rate 
unsurpassed. Pretty Polly was, of course, left out of this estimate, 
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which I quote from Mr. George Hodgman’s “Sixty Years on the 
Turf,” published in rg01. After expressing the opinion that Ormonde 
was the best horse he ever knew, he goes on to remark that there is 
no such unanimity as to the best filly of the century. “If my 
opinion were asked,” he continues, ‘after careful thought of all 
the magnificent fillies I have watched seeking Turf honours, I 
should unreservedly place Virago upon the highest pedestal.” 
Amongst her other achievements she won the City and Suburban 
and the Metropolitan, the latter under a penalty, within the space 
of an hour, on each occasion in a canter. There can be no doubt 
that Virago must have been a great mare. Little Harry was good 
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enough to win the Ascot Stakes with 8 st. 7lb., and when he was a 
five-year-old and Virago a three she gave him a stone and was only 
just beaten. 

Thalestris won a sensational race. A mare called Gratitude 
was a very hot favourite this year, and according to the legend 
which has come down, her owner, a Mr. Robinson, had all his 
fortune on her. He had made much money abroad, had come 
home and lost it racing; she was his last hope, on which everything 
depended. If she were beaten he would have to go to the Colonies 
and start life again. The story has been told often, and probably 
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some embellishments have grown on to it. However, the race was 
run, and James Grimshaw, riding a most vigorous finish on Lord 
Coventry’s daughter of the famous Virago, gained the verdict by a 
head. 

One of the tales of this period is that of Romeo and the so- 
called ‘“‘ Romeo Lords.” I fancy a good many purely imaginative 
anecdotes have grown up about this horse with whom Lord Coventry 
was supposed to have had some connection. There was really no 
mystery about the animal, who was the property of Lords Courtenay, 
Howard, and Suffolk, trained by the then well-known Tommy Hughes 
of Epsom. When the owners had had a bad time they were accustomed 
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to produce Romeo, plunge upon him, and he seldom or never failed to 
do what was expected. Hughes used to be chaffed about his year- 
lings. These were in fact aged horses that he was accustomed to 
put away apparently under the impression that, like old port, they 
would improve with age. Sometimes they came out after a long 
period of rest and won races, sometimes when taken up they were 
found entirely to have lost their form. With regard to the stopping 
of horses, jockey rings, and so forth, Lord Coventry is of opinion 
that racing is and always has been a great deal straighter than many 
suspicious people imagine. If a man loses his money he is ready to 
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lay the blame on the trainer, or jockey, or anything rather than his 
own judgment. That Lord Coventry has no sympathy with the pre- 
posterous attempt to interfere with the liberty of the subject in the 
matter of betting need scarcely be said; and if the question comes up 
for discussion in the Lords, it is greatly to be hoped that a member 
of that House who is so universally respected, and whose name 
carries such weight, will have something to say on the subject. He 
himself wagers in the most modest way, a very few sovereigns on 
rare occasions. The £10 he invested on Troutbeck for the last 
St. Leger was quite a plunge, and only risked for the reason 
that he had horses at Kingsclere, and knew that William Waugh 
would be disappointed, if the horse did by chance win, to know 
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that his patron had not benefited by the victory. His wagers 
on the Grand National the year before last were, for him, 
quite voluminous, for though they scarcely amounted to £20, 
he backed three horses both ways. The three all finished in the 
first four, but he lost all his bets, for Timothy Titus and Ascetic’s 
Silver, who led the field home, did so without jockeys on their 
backs, and Ranunculus, his other choice, was well up fourth. 

Of Timothy Titus he has a very high opinion. When the 
horse won the National Hunt Steeplechase the ground was 
extremely deep, but he jumped the last fence with all the vigour 
and freshness that he had displayed at the beginning of the 
race, and Lord Coventry has no sort of doubt as to the 
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inaccuracy of an idea which seems to be current in some quarters, 
that the horse does not stay. At the same time he recognises 
the possibility of Ascetic’s Silver repeating his victory if all goes 
well with him and if he is the best of Mr. Hastings’s horses, 
notwithstanding his 12st. 71b., this being an animal who is well 
able to carry heavy weights. Considering what the National course 
was in the days of Emblem and Emblematic, he naturally laments 
the disappearance of the natural fences, and I fancy would have no 
objection to some of the old plough, or even a little ridge and 
furrow; but at the present time artificial fences are indispensable, 
and it is a good thing that the horses do not now finish over a 
couple of hurdles, as they used to do—preposterous obstacles for 
‘chasers to encounter after four miles of big jumps. Lord Coventry 
does not remember the big wall that brought many horses to grief in 
the early days of the race—readers may have seen a picture of it— 
but has an impression that it had disappeared prior to the’sixties. It 
has been said that Coventrys ride by the light of Nature, and the 
Earl recollects with satisfaction the admirable performances of 
his cousins, Captain ‘‘ Bee’’ Coventry, who won the National of 
1865 on Alcibiade (he follows Emblematic in the list of winners), 
and of Captain “‘ Bee’s ” younger brother Arthur, the present starter. 
Captain ‘‘ Bee’ Coventry he declares to have been absolutely first- 
rate; no man could have possibly been better over fences, and he 
always brought his horse up to exactly the right place. 

For a good many years Lord Coventry has been a Master of 
Hounds. For six seasons he had the North Cotswold, and a day's 
hunting with them was no light work. The kennels were situated 
eighteen miles from Croome Court, and the day began by riding, or 
occasionally driving, there. The meet was very likely twelve or 
fourteen miles farther on, and when he had compassed these thirty 
miles or so the sport began. With the ride home after hunting, it 
will be readily understood that this constituted a hardish day. The 
farmers were capital sportsmen ; most of them bred a young one or 
two, a custom which no longer prevails.. Many men who hunted 
half a century ago are accustomed to eulogise the horses and hounds 
of their early days, and it is interesting to know that the opinion of 
this best of judges is that hounds are much what they were, no 
better and no worse, though perhaps nowadays bred more with a 
view to appearance. 

The best run Lord Coventry ever had, which is saying a good 
deal, considering the length of his career and the diligence with 
which he has stuck to the sport, was with the North Cotswold on 
the 31st December, 1870. It was not until two o’clock that a fox 
was found, but they then ran him for a grand thirty-five minutes, 
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hounds never being out of the field with their quarry. While 
breaking him up outside Buckland Wood, a fox stole away 
from the covert, and ran straight to Stow-on-the-Wold in the 
Heythrop country, a thirteen-mile point, quite fifteen miles as hounds 
travelled. They never touched a covert, and killed in the open 
after a regular steeplechasing gallop of an hour and twenty minutes. 
Only six or seven were up, and all these were mounted on thorough- 
breds. Jim Adams was one of them, riding a mare called Full 
Bloom. Lord Coventry had the luck to be on one of his favourite 
horses, Daniel, a son of Daniel O’Rourke, who won the Derby of 
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1852. The time and distance are even remarkable in the record of 
great runs, and there was not a check from find to kill. 

Lord Coventry was elected a member of the Jockey Club as far 
back as 1860, and soon afterwards acted as Steward with Admiral 
Rous for a colleague. In 1886 he accepted the Mastership of the 
Buckhounds, an office he held until 1892, and again from 1895 to 1900, 
Frank Goodall acting as huntsman. Hunting in the heather round 
about Aldershot the Master describes as beautiful sport, though with 
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staghounds there is always some fear lest they may catch a tired 
deer, a mishap to avoid which every possible care is of course taken. 
At the present time Lord Coventry, it is to be feared, is without a 
good jumper; but his filly Catapult, a daughter of Carbine and 
Marguerite II., one of the mares in the paddocks at Croome, won a 
couple of nice races last year, and ran Spate to a head for the Hurst 
Park Lennox Plate, giving the future winner of the Manchester 
November Handicap 7 1b. She should not go through the year 
without earning more brackets, and one thing certain is that no 
successes will be more universally welcome. 
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A STRAGGLING THORN FENCE 


A PYTCHLEY WEDNESDAY 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


LILBOURNE COVERT consists of blackthorn, privet, and gorse enclosed 
by rails and a high-sheltering bullfinch, a snug, warm covert which 
the Pytchley foxes fully appreciate. A few yards away, on the 
summit of the hill, is what in Ireland we should call a ‘‘ Rath ”—a 
high grass-covered mound, which is used as a grand stand by the 
spectators, and from this point of vantage one has a bird’s-eye view 
over the surrounding country. 

Acres upon acres of sound old grazing land, mapped into large 
fields by brown lines of fences; old trees like sentinels guard the 
lines, their skeleton branches outlined against a dull sky. The 
Hemplow hills are scarcely visible, a typical grey atmosphere softly 
blends the distant fields into grey haze; here and there out of the 
mist rise some pointed spires, landmarks to all fox-hunters, South 
Kilworth, Swinford ; while, nearer, the wcods round Stamford take 
a deeper shade of grey. 

Down below in the valley winds the sluggish River Avon and 
the line to Market Harborough—fortunately both are easily crossed 
by gates and bridges to the hill opposite and the village of Cat- 
thorpe. And here at 10.45 a.m. you can if you like mingle with 
a crowd of some five hundred or six hundred mounted men and 
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women, not to mention motors, carriages of every description, 
bicycles, and crowds on foot. The scene rather reminds one of 
a church parade; everyone turned out spick and span, horses and 
riders groomed to perfection, a kaleidoscope of pink coats, black 
coats, a good sprinkling of sporting farmers, horse dealers, here and 
there a parson, boys back for the holidays, little girls, some riding 
astride, as they all should do. Then the horses, mostly good 
hunters, and the general type clean bred, or very near it, with 
good bone and quality, averaging 16.1h.h. Fashion decrees that 


JUMPING A RAIL AND DITCH 
{Evidently the writer is the lady here and on page 259.—Eb.] 


their manes shall be either hogged or plaited, and very smart 
they look. 

Their long tails are frequently adorned with red ribbon, worn 
as often as not to give the rider more room in the crowd. There 
are plenty of foreigners out, Australians who gaily jump wire, 
Yankees with their American-trained timber-toppers, Frenchmen 
who go in for sport with a capital ‘‘S,” Austrians, Germans, etc. 
I remember one of the latter wrestling with his hunting kit, which 
from his peculiar appearance he must have hired from some theatri- 
cal show; but the climax came when his coachman’s tops worked 
up over his knee. Then his anguish was painful to behold! One 
finds many amusing types. That fat, good-tempered man thoroughly 
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enjoys the sport; to see him “‘schaming” for a start you might 
think he was a hard rider, but like many others he only jumps his 
fences in imagination, after tea, when he will tell you how he suc- 
cessfully pounded the whole field, and had hounds tc himself. What 
matter? More than half the field came out for fresh air and gentle 
exercise; and as for hounds, they have probably never thought of 
their existence. 

But the ‘‘ ladies”’ are in temporary safety, surrounded by their 
whips and second horsemen, mounted on bay hogged-maned long 
tails, which look as though they had all been turned out of the 
same mould to order. Frank Freeman, late of the Bedale, is 
huntsman; a nice light weight, very smart with his hounds, and 


GONE AWay! 


a good man to ride, he has already accounted for eighty-seven brace 
of foxes. If you are interested in hound work get Freeman on 
the subject of Despot and Desperate by Brocklesby Wrangler, 
two champions to hunt their fox; while in Palafox, brother to his 
favourite bitch Pancake, he has a young hound of great promise. 
The dog pack are fifteen and a half couple, and they run with the 
big bitches, for the ‘‘ladies’’ are generous and forgiving, and not 
jealous of their rights, like the dogs, who object strongly to the 
cavalry brigade. But the small bitches are out to-day, and I’m 
sorry there is not time for separate introduction, but the Master, 
Lord Annaly, has given Freeman the signal to move off. Down 
S2 
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across the fields to Lilbourne Covert, thus avoiding the splashes of 
the muddiest lane in creation, which leads to it from the road. 
There are a few gates to get through, and if you are wise you 
will cut in sideways and let someone else feel the solidity of the 
gate-post. Once through, away they canter, with a flash of heels, 
bucks, and plunges. ‘Whoa, you brute!” gasps a dignified 
sportsman, as his steed bucks him off, and he lands in a sitting 
position on his best silk topper! ‘‘ Gone away!” from a lady whose 
steed careers madly down the field while her hat comes off, and her 
golden hair (only it was not) streams wildly down her back. Splash 
through a knee-deep cattle gap, and we are up to the covert, while 


A YANKEE TIMBER-TOPPER 


still the procession streams back to Catthorpe. ‘‘ Lew in there, 


lew in;” and in a second the bitches are into covert, the under- 
growth swishes and crackles, one catches glimpses of lashing sterns; 
a short silence, and then above the hum of voices, and jingle of 
bridle and irons, one hears a short, sharp squeak, more like the yap 
of a terrier. That’s Maiden, and Freeman cheers her on. Then 
a whimper long-drawn like the wail of a dog dreaming, the little 
black-and-tan Pancake speaks to it, and Rigorous answers with a 
deeper note; soon the stirring melody ripples through the covert, up 
and down, round and round. The cavalry are restless now; some 
crowd to the gate leading through the covert, other divisions block 
the gates towards Catthorpe, others keep an eye on the lane. And 
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with what varied emotions their little hearts are beating! The 
thrusters with hats jammed firmly down keep clear of the crowd, 
ready to turn and ride for their lives whichever way he goes. 
Horses with twitching ears stamp and paw the ground, champing 
their bits and snatching at the reins, while a staid old hunter rests 
one leg and listens intently with his head on one side; and perhaps 
if your ears are as keen as his you will hear a low whistle. Freeman 
will not let his whips ‘‘ Tally ” a fox, for that only means the crowd 
charging round before a hound is out of covert; he has a soft little 
note on the horn, and ‘‘ Come along, coop!” and before anyone has 


F. FREEMAN AT THE PYTCHLEY KENNELS 


realised that the fox is away, Freeman with the flying bitches is a 
field ahead. Then the horn toots a blithe ‘‘ Gone away!” and now 
catch ’em if you can. 

Thereupon confusion reigns; the roar and thunder of hundreds 
of galloping hoofs on sound turf makes one wonder why every young 
horse does not bolt, and also makes one devoutly thankful that the 
“earthquake” does not last for more than a field or two, that ina 
very short time they will be scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
and split up into numerous divisions, each following some leader like 
a flock of sheep. However, in this case the fox has gone away past 
the “grand stand,” and, the crowd being chiefly packed at the 
lower end of the covert, we get a good start through the gate by 
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the farm buildings, then over a stile into the next field, on to the 
Watling Street road. Here people who have missed an easy 
corner are taking headers on to the road over a particularly stiff 
stake-and-bound, always an uncomfortable thing to fall on (the road) ; 
meanwhile hounds have gone straight across to Sir Albert Muntz’s 
plantations, and we cut through the gate down the fields to the 
gorse. Most of the fences are wire here, and the Master blocks 
the next gate, but the bitches run through the covert and are 
away again. For afew moments the gate is held to give them a 
chance, and then—well, that gateway resembles a champagne 


COMTE DE MADRE, A WELL-KNOWN FOLLOWER OF THE PYTCHLEY 


bottle when the cork has popped off; horses cannon through and 
spread out like a fan, one lady gets heaved out of her saddle and 
hangs over the off side until someone hauls her over again ; now we 
are through, and heading for the boundary fence, a double-oxer 
with the Hillmorton Brook beyond. 

Now you will hear a little artillery practice, a crashing and 
splitting of timber, with many an empty saddle, and then for the 
brook! There are four ladies down; one horse lands with his legs 
doubled under him, the rider in her efforts to get out of the saddle 
pulls him over backwards, and they take it with a splash; another 
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is being hauled out, while her horse gallops away on the far side. 
A soldier comes with a rush on a chestnut weed, and clears it with 
feet to spare. John Darby, who hates getting wet, rides with 
caution ; a lady charging it at the same moment, there is a collision 
in mid-air, and her opponent scrambles out like a water-rat, the 
same side he went in. Further down, a man over six feet high, who 
has been shot over his horse’s head, in terror of being drowned is 


A FLY FENCE 


swimming for his life, churning up the mud at the bottom, while 
delighted spectators cheer him on to further efforts. There is yet 
another strange sight: A lady, apparently in black silk tights, is 
being held up by her boots to let the water run out! 

In the next field the fox has been chased by a cur dog, and 
hounds are brought to their noses. ‘‘ Hold hard, gentlemen, please 
stand still!” from the long-suffering Master. But there is one 
thing a Pytchley field will not do—keep still ; at a check it is a case 
of the first shall be last and the late-comers first ; but Rigorous holds 
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a line up the hedgerow, and they flash away left-handed and cross the 
Watling Street again, a difficult in-and-out for any but a handy lepper. 
A heavyweight crashes through the hedge, making a useful gap; 
others prefer a flight of rails, but the take-off is bad, the ground dips 
down ; the first man clears it, and a voice in the crowd yells, ‘‘Go 
on, someone will smash the top rail!” but, alas, the posts give as 


they are hit, the top rail remains, and the next three land on heads 
and knees in the road, narrowly missing being galloped over. Now 
we leave Hillmorton behind us, and swing round, leaving Crick on 
the right, and on over the cream of the country towards Yelvertoft. 


RISING AT A CUT-AND-LAID 


Oh! the joy and keenness of life, galloping over springy turf, 
with a long-striding thoroughbred under one, flying through the 
air over a cut-and-laid, swishing through a bullfinch head down, 
arm up, while you catch a glimpse of a yawning ditch flashed 
over, and forward on, with the wind whistling past one, the thud 
of galloping hoofs, and the sweet smell of the grass, while the 
white and tan beauties stream away beyond. They are running 
mute now, for the pace is too good for babbling, only occasionally 
a lady will throw her tongue in pure ecstasy. 

Now we get a ridge and furrow, covered with ant-heaps; the 
hunter shortens his stride, changes legs, and it’s a case of bump 
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bump, up and down, until you wonder where you will bit the saddle 
next. Crash through the next binder your pilot has landed on his 
head. ‘All right?” ‘‘ Yes, go on!” and looking back one sees 
another hunter roll into the ditch, and, thoroughly cooked, he 
intends to lie there, while his anxious rider pulls at his head and 
wonders if his back is broken. Past Yelvertoft we hit off the ford 
across the river, and while waiting our turn to cross are enveloped 
in a thick fog from the steam of sweating horses ; some do their best 
to plop down in the mud and have a refreshing roll, while impatient 
riders push forward; but this ford requires knowing, and they 
vanish under water in a deep hole with much spluttering and 


OVER THE RAILS, IN THE CORNER 


plunging, one man being with difficulty fished from under his horse 
in a half-drowned condition. 

On again, up the hill towards the Hemplow, where a line of 
gates comes in very welcome, for foam-flecked necks and heaving 
sides tell their tale, and the best of hunters can have enough. The 
first gate was kept open by the weight of a horse who was hanging 
across it ; the poor brute turned its head with a piteous expression to 
the horses galloping through; it was a case of lifting the gate off its 
hinges. Looking back from the hill, one could see people scattered 
in every field as far as the eye could reach, some galloping on, others 
at astandstill, some walking after loose horses, while nearer a group 
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stand round some invisible object. Meanwhile the good fox, 
disdaining that stronghold of his brethren, the Hemplows, pointed 
his mask for Kilworth and made a gallant effort to reach the canal; 
but his strength was fast failing him, and the bitches ran from 
scent to view. Then the music! the melody of the pack singing 
for blood! On they strain, and the gallant fox turns at bay witha 
flash of bared teeth; but the white-and-tan wave rolls over him with 
a growl and snarl. Who-whoop! The last rites are finished, the 


TYPICAL HEDGE AND DITCH 


‘ladies’? chant the death-song as Freeman holds a tattered mass 
before their eager eyes, and then scuffle, worry worry, loo-loo-loo-o ! 
low growls and snarling tugs of war over some crimson morsel, and 
all is over. Forty-five minutes over the grass, without the ghost of 
a ploughed field, and the last twenty at racing pace. There are 
many seamy sides to fox-hunting, but the charm of the sport lies in 
its uncertainty, and all past misfortunes are forgotten, while the few 
red-letter days remain to be a joy and consolation to us when we 
can only ride them over again in memory. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXV.—GORMAN’S FEUD! 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


THEY had been at Eton together—in the same house. They shared 
the same proclivities—both were dry bobs. In form they were 
lumped upon the same levels of learning. Both were sons of squires 
of reputable name, and held the same traditions. Every tendency 
of their lives, you would think, made for harmony and comradeship ; 
in spite of which they cordially hated one another, and their aspects 
in approaching any given subject were the aspects of two dogs 
confronting one bone. Wilfred Heyford inevitably swore by codes 
which John Gorman held anathema. Gorman made no secret of 
the fact that he considered his enemy’s tastes those of a vulgarian, 
and his performances those of a fool. 

They left for Oxford together—one for Balliol, the other for New. 
As athletes they came into frequent collision. It was currently 
reported that upon the occasion when Heyford as three-quarter 
eluded Gorman as full back and gained the try which won the match 
for Balliol, the latter retired to his bed with angina pectoris induced 
by suppressed rage; while the malignant glee with which the New 
man—who bowled as well as full-backed—uprooted Heyford’s middle 
stump and sent him back for a duck’s-egg will not soon be forgotten 
where college batsmen congregate. 

Both lived in the same county, and both, by Death’s decree, 
entered on their inheritance at an early age. Fortunately for the 
peace of mind of two easy-going M.F.H. they were members of 
different hunts, but even here their antagonism found occasional 
opportunities to sprout. Heyford hunted—and shot. Gorman shot 
—and hunted. The first would hack fifteen miles when his foe’s 
coverts were cubbed for the express pleasure of sniffing at the sport 
and impugning the character of his head keeper. Gorman would 
go to any lengths to be included in a day’s shooting where he was 
likely to meet Heyford, for a single chance to wipe the eye of his 
béte noire or to feign alarm at his dangerous handling of his gun. 


1 Acknowledgments are due to G.M.S. and H. T. B,, who furnished the main 
incidents of this story.—F. S. 
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In spite of which they were the best of fellows and held in high 
esteem by a wide circle of acquaintance. But this little preface is 
necessary if you are to understand what follows. 

Gorman took a Norway shooting one autumn. It included ten 
miles of shore with a wide hinterland, two good streams, and a few 
islands, the resort of many wild-fowl, dotted along the coast. The 
name of the place was Hjorunfjord, and it was accessible from 
Aalsund by pony or boat, with difficulty. The accommodation was 
simple—it was provided by a farmer and his wife at a saeter about 
a mile inland. Guns and rods were the chief caterers. 

Gorman and his son Thomas installed themselves here at the 
beginning of August, and prepared to live the simple life with the 
zest of the true British countryman. The fact that sport left small 
margin in their lives for other matters at home did not prevent its 
brimming their days in Norway to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

“It’s worth all the money to have no silly fools interrupting 
one,” said the elder Gorman, genially ; and Thomas, a taciturn young 
man of four and twenty, nodded agreement. 

Fate must have been listening, for a week later this Nimrod’s 
Eden was raided by the serpent in a guise which was as unexpected 
as it was unwelcome. 

When the weekly post came in—the first after their arrival— 
the head of the family lit his pipe and prepared for ten minutes of 
domestic enjoyment in perusing a budget of news from home. He 
expected no more than the serene annals of a well-conducted house, 
home farm, and stable. Judge then of Thomas’s astonishment 
when the second page of rustling foreign paper produced from his 
father’s lips a full-flavoured oath. 

“ Hallo!” said the son, anxiously. 

Gorman waggled his correspondence with a furious hand. 

“* Of all the cursed bits of luck!” he bellowed. ‘‘ I simply can’t 
get away from the fellow! ” 

“Who?” demanded Thomas, who was nothing if not terse. 

Heyford! ”’ thundered his parent. ‘It’s not enough that he 
poisons the air in our own neighbourhood, but he’s had the con- 
founded impudence to follow us here. Your mother met his wife at 
a garden party last week, and after the usual cackle found out that 
he and the boys and his girl have taken the lodge six miles to the 
west of us—Stuyflaaten—and are actually coming—come by now, 
no doubt—to be the bane of our lives where we can’t get away 
from them!” 

“Oh?” said Thomas. 

His father threw him a most unpaternal scowl. 
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**Oh?” he mimicked, wrathfully. ‘Is that all you’ve got to 
say about it?” 

The son tucked the ash into his pipe with a careful forefinger. 
What is your quarrel with old Heyford?” hesubmitted. can’t 
say I’ve ever got to the bottom of it.” 

Gorman apostrophised the deal ceiling with outstretched arms. 

“I'm fifty-two years of age,” he confessed, ‘‘ and ever since I 
was twelve the sight of Wilfred Heyford has soured my blood. And 
the fact has only just reached my son’s intelligence !”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

“Naturally I know you hate him,” he rejoined. “‘ All I ask is 
—why ?” 

For a moment or two his father regarded him with a sort of 
bewildered wonder. His dislike of his enemy had been a fact so 
intimately bound up with his own existence that he had never 
probed for the foundations of it. The baldness of the question 
staggered him. 

“ Why—why ?” he bubbled, angrily. ‘‘ You'll be asking reasons 
for the Prayer Book next, you young—radical! I hate him. That’s 
enough.” 

“1 thought him rather a decent old cock,” said Thomas, 
calmly. 

The squire flushed the colour of the best red lead. 

** You—you dared to think him d-d-decent !’’ he stuttered. 

“I’ve never spoken to him before this summer,” went on 
Heyford’s defender, stolidly, “ but I got to talking to him at the 
Allingham Tennis Tournament, and found we’d lots in common. 
The daughter plays a ripping game.” 

“You talked to her?” 

“« Drew as partners; worried through into the semi-finals,” said 
the laconic Thomas. 

‘And this is the first I hear of it!” cried his father. “And I 
suppose you've made it your business to meet her again?” 

Thomas flushed a little, but grinned. 

“‘Once or twice,’ he confessed, cheerfully; ‘‘ but not often 
enough by a lot.” 

Gorman stood up and menaced his son with his fist. 

‘“‘If you think you’re going to philander after this girl here, 
there, and everywhere, under my very nose, you'll find yourself most 
egregiously mistaken. I forbid you to have anything to do with the 
family—father, sons, or daughter ! ” 

The unfilial Thomas laughed. 

“Come, dad,” he suggested; “this ain’t the Middle Ages, and 
I’m not fifteen! ” 
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“You young puppy! I tell you I’ll keep you out of the hands 
of this girl, if I have to leave the place to-morrow! ”’ 

Modern youth is not apt to put upon the fifth commandment 
too rigid an interpretation. Thomas chuckled again, and edged to 
the door. 

“Be a man, dad!” he urged, pleasantly. ‘‘ Be a man—and 
remember that I’m one, too!” and so took himself and his pipe out 
into the starlit evening. 

The squire was left to finish his letter in an atmosphere which 
excluded all possibility of peace of mind. 

If the above conversation introduced into Gorman’s soul a 
certain passionate animation, what can be said of the state in which 
his son found him eight-and-forty hours later! The two days had 
been passed by both with thrills of anticipation—thrills, it need 
scarcely be explained, born of widely different sources; but as yet 
no Heyford, male or female, had appeared to make a target for their 
emotions. On the third evening, however, Fate launched her bolt 
at them. 

Coming home wet but jubilant, with five brace of ryper anda 
leash of duck, Thomas encountered his father stalking up and down 
before the saeter door, rage incarnate. He was quite carried above 
his usual bucolic planes of wrath—he gesticulated—he raved—he 
swore. For a minute or two he was scarcely coherent. 

His story, when it did come, was quite explicit. He had been 
fishing cn Dimon, a little island of about fifty acres, with a small 
tarn in the middle of it which supplied incredibly game and tooth- 
some trout. 

**] had just put up my rod,” gurgled the squire, ‘I was taking 
a pull at my flask before I turned to the boat, when I heard a shot 
close tome. The next moment a ryper flew towards me, towered, 
and nearly fell upon my head! What do I see next but three men 
walking towards me, bold as brass! They came strutting up, staring 
at me as if I was a limpet—Heyford, his son, and ‘ Bully’ Blades.” 

Thomas started. 

“ No—not—not ‘ Bully’ Blades?” he pleaded. 

His father laughed grimly. 

“That touches you on the raw, does it? Yes—‘ Bully’ Blades, 
the millionaire, and the biggest scoundrel unhung. They’ve noosed 
him for Miss Nora, you may bet—got him away here on the quiet to 
tame him into a husband, and I think you may take my two to one 
that your nose is pretty considerably out of joint!” 

The young man was noticeably pale. 

‘“* They—they can’t know about him?” he protested. 

‘What Wilfred Heyford knows or doesn’t know,” snarled the 
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squire, ‘‘is a matter that doesn’t concern me or you either—except 
in one respect, and that’s the ownership of this shooting. He’s had 
the impudence to tell me that Dimdn—Dzimon, the best island we've 
got—is on his side of the marches! ”’ 

Thomas’s eyebrows rose. 

‘“No!” he deprecated. 

“He did!” cried his father, ‘‘ and no two words about it. 
Though my very gorge rose at the sight of the fellow, I was as civil 
as a shopwalker. I merely suggested that even in Norway it was 
supposed to be commonly courteous to ask leave before you shot 
another man’s land, when the brute began to roll his eyes at me and 
pant like a bullock. ‘Your land!’ says he. ‘ Why, it’s my land— 
scheduled in my lease as plain as ink and a pen can put it. You’re 
fishing my waters!’ 

** Well, you can hardly suppose I took that sitting down. I told 
him that it was in my lease considerably plainer than I’d any reason 
to think it was in his, and that I could get twenty local witnesses 
to prove it. The beggar’s a lunatic! He wouldn’t hear reason—he 
roared at me like a tiger—he anticked like a baboon. And through 
it all ‘ Bully’ stood there, laughing his disgusting, sneering laugh as 
if the two of us were a couple of pantaloons in a pantomime, 
capering for his benefit!” 

A peculiar expression flickered over Thomas Gorman’s face in 
which students of physiognomy might have found a tinge of 
sympathy—for Mr. Blades. 

** And what’s the upshot ? ” he demanded. 

‘Just this much,” said his father. ‘I told them that I had 
an indisputable lease of the ground I was standing on, and that 
they were trespassing—in ignorance, perhaps. I said that it wasn’t 
a plea they could advance again, because now they had had their 
warning. And I finished by remarking that if I found them or any 
of their party on DimGn a second time I’d prosecute them for 
poaching as sure as there is a law in Norway. ‘Bully’ and young 
Heyford had practically to drag the old man to their boat. I believe 
he wanted to go for me, he was in such a rage, and begad I only 
wish they’d let him! ” 

“It would have been an interesting spectacle—two old gentle- 
men of your age getting to fisticuffs about a five-pound note’s-worth 
of shooting,” said Thomas, dryly. 

“You young jackanapes!”’ returned his father, hotly. ‘‘ Just 
because you’re sweet on that girl of his I suppose you'd have liked 
me to lick his boots and retire in good order ?” 

**I don’t see why you shouldn’t have offered to share it with 
him pending inquiries,” suggested the enamoured youth. 
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“Oh, you don’t—don’t you ?” sneered the squire. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
just tell you what I do mean todo. I’m going to put a notice up 
on Dimon first thing to-morrow announcing that it’s private land— 
I’m going to spend the day there with my rod and gun—and I’m 
going to take steps to prosecute the first man that lands on it 
without my leave if he has the whole Norwegian Fleet to back his 
landing. That’s what I’m going todo. Any remarks?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders with a superior air. 

“The whole thing appears to me exceedingly silly,” he said, 
and escaped into the house, leaving his father to pollute the evening 
airs with anathemas which impartially condemned the stupendous 
insolence of rapacious neighbours and undutiful sons. 

Not quite such an early riser as his parent, Thomas strode out 
from breakfast the following morning to find the squire’s prepara- 
tions already complete. In addition to the impedimenta of sport 
he bore a long pole adorned with a cross-piece on which appeared 
the following legend in magnificent letters of white : — 

ADVARSEL ! PRIVAT! 
INGEN ADGANG FOR UVEDKOMMEDE ! 

The youth examined it critically. 

‘* Think they understand Norwegian ? ” he suggested. 

Gorman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* That's their affair,” he said. ‘If this thing has to be fought 
out in Norwegian courts it’s got to be conducted according to 
Norwegian law. I'm off.” 

“Don’t be ina hurry. I’m going your way,” said his son. 

“Where ?” said his parent, suspiciously. 

*“The fjords beyond DimGin. Sea trout,” explained Thomas, 
brief as usual, and went to fetch his rod. Father and son presently 
strode down toward the shore in a silence which a novelist might 
describe as “‘ brooding.” Trofast, a nondescript retriever, borrowed 
from the farmer, accompanied them. 

Arrived at the little landing-stage the elder man arranged his 
paraphernalia in the stern of the sea-going boat which he usually 
used. Thomas busied himself in bailing out his canoe, which had 
filled with the rain of the previous night. The former was ready 
first, and whistled up Trofast. The dog came bounding towards 
him, stopped, snarled, and then trotted up to Thomas and licked 
his hand in an excited, eager sort of way. After which he seized a 
pebble, bit at it, and began to roll like a puppy. 

‘““What’s the matter with the brute?’’ demanded Gorman, 
irritably, and whistled again. Trofast cantered up obediently and 
took his place in the boat. 

Thomas looked at him keenly. 
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“He’s been a bit off his feed the last day or two,” he said. 
Want’s a powder, I expect.” 

“Been fed rankly,” said his father. ‘‘I found him with his 
nose stuck in an empty potted-meat tin only yesterday.” 

The young man nodded. 

“ A morning’s work will straighten him out,” he said, and 
launched his bark. With long steady sweeps of his paddle he soon 
left the heavier boat behind, and disappeared round a headland 
while his father pulled out into the bay towards the island where he 
meant to keep his sentinelship over his threatened rights. 

DimGn was certainly a model of what a sporting island should 
be. Its sparse vegetation was the haunt of not a few ryper. Plover 
and oyster-catchers shrilled from every tuft. The shallows of its 
foreshore were alive with duck and dotterel, in addition to which 
the tarn in its centre teemed with trout. Reflecting on these 
matter a smile of grim determination broadened upon the squire’s 
lips. ‘I'll bankrupt myself before the beggar shall rob me of it,” 
he told himself, and cast a keen glance in the direction of Stuyflaaten 
as he landed. 

No hostile expedition was in sight, and slipping a couple of 
cartridges into his gun he prepared for enjoyment. 

He had not gone thirty yards before a brood rose, and a neat 
right and left put him on the best of terms with himself. Marking 
the birds down, he succeeded in flushing them again and repeating 
the performance. Before half an hour was over he had made a bag 
of half a dozen brace. A couple of teal whirred in from the sea and 
were downed—three oyster-catchers rose in succession and sounded 
their last whistle. Gorman began to forget his wrongs in the 
excitement of the chase. So far there were only two flies in his 
ointment : first that he had not brought sufficient cartridges to cope 
with the situation, secondly that Trofast was retrieving shamefully. 
He mouthed the birds badly, and practically tore one to pieces 
before he relinquished it. Gorman admonished him savagely with 
his boot, and Trofast snapped angrily back. 

Finding that no more than five cartridges remained to him, he 
decided to expend them cautiously. Shy after so much shooting, the 
duck had left the shallows, but after an interval of quiet would soon 
return. Gorman concealed himself behind a boulder upon the fore- 
shore and waited. 

His confidence was not misplaced. With a rush and a whizz a 
great flock passed over his head and splashed among the weed, well 
within range. A couple of barrels among them sitting accounted for 
five. He was able to reload and get two more from the flock as, 
unable to locate their enemy, they swung past him on rising. 
NO. CXL. VOL. xx1v.— March 1907. T 
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His last shot was a “‘cripple stopper”’ directed at a mallard which 
was threshing out to sea with a broken wing. Gorman rose from 
his ambush with a well-satisfied expression. 

Trofast was already swimming. He gathered a couple into his 
capacious jaws, laid them on the sand, swam out after another, 
brought it back, produced three from the weeds by wading, and then 
sat down stolidly. He refused to take any notice of the last, which 
was rocking upon the ripples twenty yards out. Gorman motioned 
him towards it. The dog did not budge. His master flung a stone 
at the bird to direct his attention. Trofast rose, made a circular 
motion, howled, and began to bite savagely at the seaweed. A little 
rope of viscous saliva hung from his lips. 

“Good Lord !”’ said Gorman, and drew back a pace. 

He eyed the animal keenly. It howled again, snapped at an 
imaginary fly in the air, ran round another little circle, and sat 
down, panting. 

“They say there is no such thing as rabies in Scandinavia,” 
soliloquised Gorman, “‘ but I’m hanged if I like the looks of this! ”’ 

Suddenly Trofast rose and galloped towards him. _Instinctively 
Gorman cocked his gun, forgetting that the chambers were empty. 
But as he ran a tuft of ling brushed the dog’s face. He stopped on 
the instant and tore at it fiercely, lying down at last and rolling upon 
the shreds. Gorman was no coward, so it is no reflection upon him 
to say that he used this interval to make the best time towards the 
boat that his legs had compassed since he was in his teens. He 
pushed off a yard or two and stared at Trofast as the latter pattered 
down towards the shore. He had left off snapping, but howled 
pitifully. The stringy saliva was thick upon his jaws. 

“Not good enough,” decided Gorman, setting to his oars. 
“*T’ll leave him here and go for Halvorsen. If the brute is given to 
these capers the farmer will know and we can fetch him away. 
If not’’—he shrugged his shoulders—‘ nothing for it but a charge 
of No. 5.” 

For a quarter of an hour he rowed steadily, meditating over the 
incidents of the morning, the matter of Heyford and his aggressions 
completely planed from his mind. It was restored to his memory 
with dramatic suddenness. The sound of oars broke into the still- 
ness. He looked round. Passing him was a boat, rowed by 
** Bully ” Blades and steered by his enemy’s daughter. 

Nora Heyford blushed and bowed. ‘‘ Bully” gave him a 
patronising little nod. ‘Good sport on Dimin?” he questioned, 
with a little snigger. 

Gorman stared at him. 

“‘ Excellent,” he said, tersely, and ‘‘ Bully” sniggered again. 
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“Glad to hear it. We're just going to try our luck,” he 
answered, with another nod towards the fishing-rod beside him. 

Gorman’s eyes gleamed. 

“T’ve already warned you that I don’t allow trespassing,’ he 
said, wrathfully. ‘I forbid your landing on my island.” 

* Bully” laughed. 

“ Now, my very dear Mr. Gorman,” he rejoined, ‘‘ Mr. Heyford, 
who is unfortunately too seedy to come himself this morning, has 
shown me his lease. Dimon Island is expressly scheduled in it. 
From inquiries we have made, it appears that there are two Dimidns 
—the Big and the Little. We are not inclined to think that ours is 
the little one.” 

“‘ That settles it,” said Gorman. ‘ My island is Store DimGn 
—is so called in my list. Yours is the rock in Stuyflaaten Bay.” 

“Of course,” sneered the other, ‘‘ you’re to have fifty acres of 
the best shooting on the coast, while we’re to have a rock a gull can 
hardly perch on. We'll see!” 

Gorman commanded himself, though he felt that if a lady had 
not been present a boarding expedition, in which Mr. Blades would 
have been cast for the part of the defeated, would have inevitably 
terminated the interview. 

** Look here,” he said; ‘‘ I warn you that if you land on Dimon 
I shall prosecute you for trespass. I also warn you that I have left 
on the island a dog which I strongly suspect to be suffering from 
rabies. If you go, you go at your own peril! ”’ 

Bully” shouted with laughter. 

““That’s won it!’ he derided. “A mad dog in Norway! 
There hasn’t been such a thing known since the creation of the 
world! ” 

Then the devil entered into John Gorman. 

For a long instant he stared at the two opposite him, seeing 
not the distressed expression on the girl’s face, but only the mocking 
smile her companion was directing at him. Without another word 
he rowed stolidly away. 

He rowed on and on, the sound of “ Bully’s” derision dying 
into the distance. He saw that the other boat was pointing straight 
for Dimdn, but he made no sign. He reached the shore, moored, 
took up his gun, and walked with long steady strides up to the 
farm, thinking, thinking, thinking. Certain words were ringing in 
his head—words casually heard in a train when a doctor had been 
describing to a friend the death of a patient under hydrophobia. 

‘“‘ His people weren’t allowed to see him till quite the end, and 
he didn’t know them,” the medical man had said. ‘‘ Poor chap, he 
was simply wrapped up in his wife and kids!” 
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He gasped—his brow grew darker and darker—he began to 
realise just what a thing John Gorman had done. At the door of 
the farm a sudden tension seemed to break in his mind. With an 
incoherent exclamation he darted into his room, stuffed a dozen 
cartridges in his pocket, and went flying back to the shore again 
like a man possessed. He rowed out into the bay with tremendous 
wrenching strokes. 

Meanwhile the boat which bore Nora Heyford and her com- 
panion was grating its keel on Dimon’s beach. As “ Bully ” looked 
round him he sighed with satisfaction. 

‘*No wonder that old sinner wants to keep this to himself,” 
he said. ‘It’s a little sporting Paradise—that’s what it is. Look 
at the duck in those shallows!” 

“Other people seem to have been of your opinion in times 
past,”’ said the girl. ‘‘ There was a house or castle here once.” 

She pointed to some tottering ruins built of beach cobbles from 
which the mortar had been weather-worn for centuries. 

‘“‘ They knew a bit—those old sea-kings,”’ said ‘‘ Bully.” ‘‘No 
end of times here once, I daresay. Wassails and what not.” 

They strolled along a couple of hundred yards and stood at the 
foot of the wall. It had evidently once enclosed a peninsula, but 
the seaward end had rotted under the influence of storm and tide. 
Nora produced her camera. 

“Lucky I brought this,” she remarked. “It’s well worth a 
picture.” 

** Bully” watched her admiringly. Suddenly he gave a start. 

‘*What’s that ?” he cried, anxiously, and started again. A wild 
and piercing howl came from the far side of the island, and was 
obviously drawing nearer. Great Scot, perhaps old Gorman 
wasn’t rotting us after all!’’ suggested Mr. Blades, suddenly very 
pale of face. 

The next instant there was no room for doubt. A dog, open- 
mouthed and wild-eyed, appeared about a furlong distant, galloping 
towards them. His yell of rage as he discovered them made them 
shiver. 

With a simultaneous rush they started towards the boat, 
“Bully” running as he had probably never run in his life before. 
But Nora Heyford dropped her camera. The strap caught her foot. 
She blundered upon her knees. 

She gaveacry. ‘‘ Bully” looked round, hesitated, and in that 
moment the dog howled again. Without another glance the man 
continued his maddened rush towards the boat, leaped upon it, and 
pushed out into the open. Nora rocked up to her feet again dizzily 
to see the dog bearing down upon her not a hundred yards away. 
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Mere instinct saved her. Escape to the boat was obviously 
beyond her powers. She rushed at the wall, got her fingers in one 
crevice and her foot in another, and—she scarcely knew how— 
dragged herself to the top. She lay upon her breast panting as the 
dog lumbered up to the wall and flung himself against it. The 
cobbles shook beneath his weight. He scrambled and bit at the 
stones only a little way below her. 

She looked round. Her gallant cavalier had manceuvred the 
boat to within a few yards of the seaward end of the wall, and was 
watching her with an expression of shame-faced terror. 

“Come in! Attract his attention!” shouted the girl. ‘ He'll 
have the wall down directly. The stones are so much rubble.” 

“ Bully” made a reluctant stroke, or two. The dog rushed 
down to the water’s edge, snarled at him, and then made another 
attack upon the wall. Several stones fell from its face. 

‘Come in with the oar and beat at him!” cried Nora. ‘Hit 
him! Stun him! You can do it easily if you come close enough!” 

“‘ Bully ” made another stroke gingerly, feinted with his weapon, 
but missed by a matter of yards. 

** Closer—closer !’’ shouted the girl; but the prudent Mr. Blades 
shook his head. 

“It’s no manner of use,” he argued. ‘If I come any nearer 
he’ll spring aboard. There’s nothing for it but to row off for a gun. 
You'll be all right up there till I get back.” 

Nora made a piteous gesture. 

**T shan’t—I shan’t!” she cried. ‘“‘ He'll have the wall down 
long before then.” But “ Bully” had already made a bee line for 
Stuyflaaten. 

She fell upon her knees in an agony of despair. ‘‘ The 
coward—the coward!” she sobbed, and watched with desperate 
eyes how her enemy was sapping her defences with rush on rush. 

Ten minutes later Thomas Gorman was paddling solemnly 
homeward in by no means the best of tempers. A regular sea 
monster—or at any rate he liked to think it such—had taken his 
line into a pool, fouled it with drift weed, tangled it upon the rocks, 
and finally returned half of it sawn asunder. The imprudent youth 
had omitted to take a “‘ spare,” and was in consequence despoiled of 
a morning’s sport. He eyed Dimon keenly as he rounded the head- 
land, wondering whether hostilities had already commenced. 

He rubbed his eyes. Had his father erected a pillar upon the 
old ruined masonry at the seaward side ? 

No pillar this. It moved—it fluttered a handkerchief—faintly 
across the surface it was sending him appeals for help. The cries 
were mingled with the howlings of a dog. 
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Thomas sent his canoe bounding over the ripples at a most 
meritorious speed. In response to frantic gestures of warning he 
brought it to a halt a few yards from the shore. He stared at the 
occupant of the castle wall with unmixed surprise. 

“ Nora—Miss Heyford!” he stammerd. ‘ Why, it’s our dog— 
Trofast !” 

“He’s mad—he’s mad!” panted Nora, “and the wall’s 
crumbling!” 

In another instant Thomas would have been ashore, but the 
girl’s shriek of dismay stopped him. 

“No!” she cried. ‘‘ He is mad—your father warned us. Have 
you got a revolver—any sort of weapon ?” 

*“No,”’ said Thomas, stolidly. ‘“‘ Except my gaff,” he added, 
looking at the great barb of steel. With a sudden inspiration he 
took it up. 

“Throw a stone towards me!” he cried. 

Without understanding, but with feminine obedience, the girl 
complied. 

She plucked a pebble from the wall and flung it. It was not a 
great shot, but the missile reached the shore. Instinctively following 
the retrieving instinct with his poor clouded brain Trofast pursued, 
and, as it splashed into the water, bit furiously at the weed round 
the point of its disappearance. The canoe shot forward, and the 
next instant the gaff was firmly fixed in the dog’s collar. He was 
jerked into the sea. He snarled and snapped savagely. The canoe 
rocked, shipped water, settled, and finally sank. Thomas was left 
standing in a four-foot-deep pool, straining every muscle in his arms 
to drag his enemy under. 

In the fury of his mania the dog fought with incredible strength. 
He swam with great panting strokes, mouthing at his antagonist, 
forced under every instant only to reappear again more furious than 
before. The ripples widened from the struggle and lashed the shore 
as man and beast strove, and the little pool was white with foam. 
Round and round they whirled, Thomas’s arms taut as wire 
hawsers, his fingers gripping the handle of the gaff as a man only 
grips when his life depends on the hold. For five minutes they 
swung and gasped, the dog still held off a full yard at the gaff’s end, 
and then Trofast began to weaken. 

After each immersion he coughed and choked more deeply. A 
glaze began to grow upon the maddened eyes—his strokes were 
feebler. Steadily, relentlessly, Thomas thrust him down. Another 
minute—another few seconds, and the struggle would have inevitably 
ended. 

Then, in very sight of victory, fortune deserted the youth. His 
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foot slipped upon a bank of weed! With a most resounding splash 
he went completely under, while Trofast, after a wild stare round, 
began to paddle weakly to the shore. The gaff trailed from his 
collar. 

The dog climbed upon the rocks and shook himself. His 
breathing grew easier—savage lights began to glitter again in his 
eyes, and at that moment Thomas Gorman staggered up to his feet. 
For a tense instant man and brute glared at each other. Then 
Trofast’s limbs strung themselves for a spring. 

Nora Heyford shrieked despairingly. Then she gave another 
cry—one filled with amazement—with hope. 

There was a crash of pebbles, and like a bull at the charge 
John Gorman came racing across the beach, gun in hand. His eyes 
were bloodshot—his breath came in great gasps. Trofast whirled 
round to confront this new enemy. 

Gorman pulled himself up twenty yards away, still panting. 
The butt of his gun sprang to his shoulder. 

Trofast lumbered forward—there was a flash—a report. The 
dog sprang with a curious headlong motion into the air, rolled back, 
kicked, and lay still. There was no need for the second charge 
which Gorman poured into his inanimate carcase. 

Then a tension seemed to break in the squire’s body. He sat 
down suddenly and covered his face with his hands. Thomas 
looked at him queerly, hesitated, and then walked up to the foot 
of the wall. He held out his arms. 

With a little gesture which seemed to imply infinite content 
and surrender, Nora Heyford slipped down into them. Thomas 
held her very tight. 

He looked into her eyes. 

“Eh?” he questioned, tersely, and seemed to read an answer, 
for there was none in words. 

With imperturbable practicality Thomas kissed his lady-love. 

Twenty yards away John Gorman raised his head and gazed at 
the pair. They faced him, awaiting explosions. 

None came. 

‘“‘Thank God!” said Thomas’s father as he rose to his feet. 
Thank God!” 


* * * * * 


And so ended the feud between the houses of Heyford and 
Gorman—a feud which had such flimsy foundations that the present 
historian has never, even with earnest probing, discovered them; 
but the reconciliation to which it gave rise has very solid buttresses. 
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THE RACING SEASON 
BY THE EDITOR 


WHEN anyone is going to express opinions it is instructive to look 
back at some of the opinions he has expressed previously, a process 
which is occasionally calculated to check anything in the nature of 
cocksuredness. Some twelve months since I wrote an article under 
the title which heads this page, and pointed out that three animals 
seemed to have between them the best chance of winning the Derby, 
but it is gratifying to find that I did not by any means urge or even 
advise that readers who were complimentary enough to pay heed to 
my estimates should support them by a wager. On the contrary, after 
going into details I wrote, ‘‘ Doubts, it will be perceived, exist with 
regard to the three with the best credentials. Lally may not stay ; 
Admirable Crichton may not have recovered from his illness; Black 
Arrow may decline to start, or to race if he does start; and anyone 
who wants to bet is therefore taking serious risks.” Judged by the 
light of experience, that was sufficiently sound ; but after talking of 
Sarcelle and Flair, I continued, ‘‘ other ‘ possibles ’ in the Derby are 
Gorgos, Malua, Picton, and, some people imagine, the White 
Knight.” Of the winner Spearmint, however, I made no mention, 
nor did I realise the existence of Troutbeck or Keystone II, at least 
not in the light of remotely dangerous horses. Admitting that the 
victory of practically unknown animals is the sort of thing which 
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happens seldom, it happens at times; it is not so long since Jeddah 
“rolled up,” and half a dozen years before Mr. Larnach’s chestnut 
there was the unconsidered Sir Hugo. 

That the best of last season’s two-year-olds was Polar Star is a 
thing which does not now admit of argument, and it is unfortunate, 
as weakening interest in the great Epsom race, that Sagamore 
and My Pet II cannot take part in it. From one point of 
view, regarded as an exciting spectacle, the presence of a very 
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good horse is destructive. When an Ormonde, an Isinglass, or a 
Flying Fox goes to the post everyone knows what will happen bar 
accidents of an exceedingly improbable character. This year’s 
Derby looks, however, as if it ought to produce a fine race, though 
of course our eyes may be opened before the 5th of June. The 
Epsom Summer Meeting is exceptionally late, and by that time 
something may be “standing out.” Thus early one can only go 
on last year’s form, which is frequently a sound guide to the 
future, but in many cases misleading. 
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Had Slieve Gallion retired after his third race, the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, assuming that there was a good reason for his 
absence from later contests, such as trouble with his teeth would 
have furnished, I expect he would now be an almost even-money 
favourite ; for in these days, when there is so little ante-post betting, 
bookmakers are inordinately cautious, and offer about a third of 
the legitimate odds—from a third to a fourth, that is to say. I 
well remember the evident pride with which Captain Greer showed 
the colt to his friends when the son of Gallinule and Reclusion first 
came out at Sandown. After he had given a taste of his quality by 
cantering home for the Cobham Maiden Plate I had a long look at 
him in the little unsaddling enclosure, and his owner told me that 
he was satisfied he had a horse of the highest class. He and Polar 
Star were both in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, and we can well 
understand the temptation to run him and the temptation to refrain 
from doing so. Believing implicitly in the colt’s merit, Captain 
Greer would have liked to show that he feared nothing on four legs ; 
on the other hand it is not wholly discreet to set a two-year-old an 
extremely severe task. The New Stakes, a couple of days later, was 
at his mercy; it would have been unwise to bring him out twice in 
a week, so the safer course was adopted. He amply justified the 
odds of 5 to 1 on him by cantering up the hill half a dozen lengths 
in front of the field; and the Champagne display was, if possible, 
even more effective, because in that race he met better horses. 
I had the pleasure of a chat with Captain Greer just before the event, 
and know that he regarded defeat as inconceivable. The colt was 
drawn in the worst place, right on the outside. ‘‘ Get the rails as 
soon as you can,” was Darling’s instruction to Higgs, the accom- 
plished trainer never fora moment supposing that there could be 
any difficulty about it; and when they had gone little more than a 
furlong Slieve Gallion was on the rails, well in front. ‘‘ Canter, two 
lengths,” was the verdict, and “hampered” is the observation 
appended to the name of the second, My Pet II. It did not strike 
me that the hampering was at all severe, however; and though Higgs 
showed Slieve Gallion his whip, that was only to keep him from 
swerving. 

It is said that a few fancy bets of 5 to 2 were taken about him 
for the Derby, and rash as such early speculation always is, there 
was some excuse, for his owner and trainer are judges of unsurpassed 
knowledge and acumen, and were both convinced that they had an 
altogether exceptional colt. Darling happened to be writing to me a 
few days before the Middle Park Plate and mentioned that there 
had been trouble with Slieve Gallion’s teeth; but it was argued 
with much show of reason that he would not have been sent to 
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Newmarket unless he were considered fit to do himself justice, and 
the same odds as at Doncaster, 4 to I on, were freely laid ; 100 to 12 
Traquair, 10 to 1 Galvani. Traquair had already begun to ‘‘ make 
a noise,” and his brilliant display at Sandown had been discounted. 
There, after getting very badly away, so badly that he seemed out of 
the race, he had carried gst. glb. successfully home from a dozen 
opponents, evoking much enthusiasm; but Marsh Marigold had 
beaten him for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, My Pet II 
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had beaten him for the Hopeful Stakes at Newmarket, and he was 
supposed to be going off in consequence of his infirmity, about which 
Lord Rosebery made no secret. In the Birdcage, before the Middle 
Park Plate, Galvani was sweating and trembling as he walked 
round, and altogether his appearance did not at all suggest success. 

These appearances, however, were deceitful, for he fairly wore 
the favourite down, and Slieve Gallion, beaten half a length, was 
only three parts of alength in front of Traquair. Of course it may 
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be that Slieve Gallion was affected by his teeth, but Captain Greer 
did not find much consolation in that possibility. ‘I am afraid we 
must come to the conclusion that he does not really stay,” was the 
remark he made to me laterin the afternoon. No one looks at facts 
more impartially; I am sure he was not disposed either to make the 
best of it or to take an unduly pessimistic view. Perhaps the result 
of a single race ought not to be allowed to topple the idol from his 
pinnacle, especially when he was admittedly not at his best. Having 
so great a respect for Captain Greer’s opinion, however, it was im- 
possible not to heed the view he had expressed. Good-looking as 
Slieve Gallion is, his somewhat round action tends to support the 
idea that he may not prove a stayer; and it will be seen how diffi- 
cult it is to estimate his actual capacity. As for Galvani he came 
out again in the Criterion Stakes a fortnight later, and was very 
easily beaten by Polar Star. 

Besides Galvani, Major Eustace Loder has two animals in the 
race—he has three, to be accurate, but Astrophel, a son of Florizel 
II and Astrology, has never been seen. Weathercock has won a 
race and run respectably in good company; but it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that Baltinglass, a son of Isinglass and Sibola, 
may prove the best of the trio. Baltinglass is really an unknown 
quantity. He came out at the Second October Meeting, got badly 
away, and made no show. In the Dewhurst Plate he ran third to 
My Pet II and Candahar, in receipt of weight; but he was so far 
from ready to race, so big and unfurnished, that these two outings 
afford no indication of what he can do. Very likely he will have to 
be seriously taken into consideration, but it is safe to assume that 
absolutely nothing is known of him, as Mr. Gilpin is a great believer 
in letting his horses come to maturity and never hurrying them. 
Baltinglass, it may be noted, is in the Two Thousand amongst other 
races. The probability of Traquair getting a mile and a half seems 
remote; and although Bezonian may turn out a useful colt, he is 
probably no more. Several of the other entries have run and won. 
Lord Wolverton may find a candidate in The Welkin or Prince of 
Orange; I do not know precisely what foundation exists for the idea 
that the former is not quite sound. Lord Derby’s Olympian, a son 
of Orme and St. Victorine, gives one the idea of improving and 
staying, though on last year’s form he has a long way to pick up 
before he can be placed in the front rank. Colonel Hall Walker’s 
Knight of Tully suggests winning a long-distance handicap rather 
than the Derby. Colonel E. W. Baird’s Woolwinder is another of 
the useful division with possibilities about him, and M. Edmond Blanc 
has Ouadi Halfa in the race. M. Blanc has been trying hard 
to win our Derby for a good many years now without success, and 
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as Ouadi Halfa seems to be little more than a respectable performer, 
there is no sound reason to suppose that he will accomplish his 
owner’s ambition. 

Everyone is hoping that the King may find something to 
revive the glories of Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, and to com- 
pensate for the disappointments of the last few years. Twelve months 
since rumours were current as to the merits of Nulli Secundus. I 
commented on this fact in my article, and said it would be interest- 
ing to know how they arose, as the trainer himself was quite in the 
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dark. Perambulator affords a remarkable parallel. As was the case 
with Nulli Secundus, Marsh formed a high opinion of the son of 
Persimmon and Spyglass, judging him by make, shape, and action. 
Neither ran as a two-year-old, and afterwards Marsh had hopes of each 
in the early Spring. ‘‘ Perambulator,”’ he kindly writes, “‘ is the hope of 
the family, but we are quite in the dark about him. He is good-looking 
enough to be anything, and is a very good mover, but I have had 
big disappointments with one or two Persimmons, and that naturally 
makes me cautious of saying anything about Perambulator until he 
has run.” 
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A great deal was expected last season from the Kingsclere two- 
year-olds, superlatively bred, and with all the cut of good horses; 
but expectation was sorely disappointed, and St. Martin, who was 
considered far the best of them, never ran. Late in the season he 
was sent to Newmarket in the hope that he would justify his repu- 
tation, but for family reasons Lord Falmouth did not start him. 
He may have to be reckoned with, and then there is the five-thousand- 
guinea yearling Merry Fox (Flying Fox—Flower of Wit). About 
him I have no private information. It is reported that he did not 
run simply because it was recognised as injudicious to hurry him 
in his preparation. The young Flying Foxes, who have done so 
well in France, have failed to distinguish themselves here. For 
this no reasonable explanation is forthcoming, and it is quite on the 
cards that Merry Fox may compensate for the family failures. One 
piece of what I believe to be sound advice I can offer, and that is, to 
caution readers who may have the disposition to back anything for 
the Derby not to be precipitate. In the face of the several dark 
horses it would indeed be absurd to rush into the breach, the more 
so as the best odds obtainable about Slieve Gallion and Galvani 
are ludicrously inadequate. In the Two Thousand Guineas are 
Slieve Gallion, My Pet II, Perambulator, Olympian, Baltinglass, 
St. Martin, Merry Fox, Traquair, Bezonian, The Welkin, and Prince 
of Orange. Some of these indeed are likely to be seen before the 
Two Thousand, and it is absolutely impossible faintly to guess at 
present how the situation may appear three months hence. 

How melancholy a waste of time it would be to endeavour to 
find out what the three-year-old fillies are likely to do by what they 
did as two-year-olds need not be repeated for the edification of 
readers of this magazine. Twelve months since, with a view to the 
discovery of the Oaks winner, the capacities of Ulalume, Victorious, 
Gemma, Sweet Mary, Colonia, and Flair were elaborately investigated, 
and the studious scribes who undertook the calculations came to the 
conclusion that any one of these might win. None of them was in 
the first four. The lesson is continually repeated: nobody can guess 
how a two-year-old filly may change for better or worse. Flair, a 
heroine of the Middle Park Plate, naturally came in for respectful 
consideration, and took the One Thousand easily enough. No one 
can say what would have happened had she met Keystone II, 
omitted from all summaries of form—naturally enough, for she had 
none. As for the other supposed “cracks,” Ulalume, with the 
lowest weight in the handicap, won once by a short neck, and was 
beaten eight times; Victorious was second twice, beating nothing, in 
eleven attempts; Waterflower ran thrice and never got into the 
first three. Does it seem worth while to work out the performances 
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of Bellavista, Chestnut Sunday, Duma, Geronima, Orwell, Plum 
Blossom, Silver Heeled, Sixty, Turpitude, and Witch Elm, with a 
few added speculations on the dark Adora, Pretty Polly’s own sister ? 
I think not. Orwell was, I suppose, distinctly the best last season, 
At Epsom on the Oaks day I met a trainer for whose opinion I have 
the profoundest respect, and in the course of conversation he said 
to me, “ You must have a little on Orwell this afternoon.” I had 
previously been told that Jubilee (Orwell was giving her g lb.) could 
not lose, that Turpitude, in receipt of 61b., could not be beaten, that 


ORWELL 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


Futurity was the one to back, and that Cornfield and Avice had 
great chances. I disregarded my mentor’s advice and saw Orwell 
win—ata nice price. Geronima is said never to have done in public 
what she can do at home. Witch Elm struck me as likely to train on, 
but I have no reason to advance for the idea; it is mere impression. 
Formerly very brave men used to bet on the Oaks during the winter. 
For the most part they lost their money. 

Why the three most valuable events (one of them, the Princess 
of Wales’s Stakes, has shrunk from a nominal £10,000 to £4,500 for 
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the winner, with £1,500 otherwise distributed) should have failed of 
late years with so few exceptions it is difficult to guess. There were 
formerly some thrilling struggles, as when Isinglass got home by a 
head from Bullingdon, St. Frusquin beat Persimmon, Ard Patrick 
with great good luck just had the better of Sceptre, Epsom Lad 
won with his jockey carrying his saddle in his hand, and when 
Sceptre exposed the pretensions of Rock Sand. Of late years on 
various occasions extremely moderate animals have carried off 
these rich prizes; we find occurring in the list such names as 
those of Veles, St. Denis, Cheers, Darley Dale, Pietermaritzburg, 
and Beppo. If Spearmint stands a preparation for the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes he may give a little class to the race; Polymelus is 
also engaged, as is his frequent rival Llangibby, about whose sound- 
ness there are grave doubts; and as he and Spearmint are in the 
same stable, Mr. Gilpin—if both go to the post—will have a know- 
ledge of which is the better. Both are likely to start if fit to run, as 
the place money is handsome. Some extraordinarily bad animals 
have been left in, one can only suppose by mistake. Nulli Secundus 
stands, but from what I have seen of him I am not at all sanguine 
of his doing any good on the flat—or very much over hurdles, for 
he has not abandoned his shifty tricks, and if he does much I 
fancy it will be as a ’chaser. His Eminence will not stay the mile 
and a half; Mr. Hall Walker has hopes that Black Arrow may 
overcome his lameness, but also fears that he may not. If Spearmint 
does not run I suppose the greatly improved Polymelus will take 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes. 

Three-year-olds excluded from the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
run for the Eclipse, and add greatly to the interest of the race. Of 
those that have made some sort of mark we find Olympian, Plum 
Blossom, Traquair, Bezonian, Gnome, Dusty Miller, and The 
Welkin, together with the dark Perambulator and St. Martin. 

Glancing back to my last year’s article I find several instances 
of the sound judgment shown by my trainer friends as to their then 
two-year-olds, and, as was inevitable, several instances of disappoint- 
ment. Marsh thought the most promising of His Majesty’s ‘to 
look at’ were Slim Lad, White Frére, and Perambulator, and ‘a 
hardy racing-like filly Victoria”—who proved her sharpness the 
first time out. The Welkin also he described as ‘‘a beautiful colt 
and a remarkably fine mover.” This we all subsequently saw. 
Slim Lad apparently can gallop but will not; White Frere seems 
to have retired. Weathercock and Galvani were the two “ fine well- 
grown colts” that chiefly pleased Mr. Gilpin, and he spoke warmly 
of Miranda, Mr. Neumann’s Gallinule—Clarehaven filly, who un- 
fortunately died. Darling was fond of “the black colt of Captain 
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Greer’s by Gallinule—Reclusion,” Slieve Gallion to wit. Major 
Beatty preferred an own brother to Fowling Piece, Cargill, by 
Carbine—Galinne, who has not run, but may yet justify the prefer- 
ence. Colonel Hall Walker thought that all his fourteen were likely 
to win races, and some of them won a good many. The colt whose 
lack of good engagements he regretted was, of course, Polar Star. 
Alec Taylor feared he had nothing particularly promising, but 
mentioned Jubilee and the Collar—Wafer II colt. Wife of Bath was 
one of the deceivers. ‘‘ The colts do not strike me as so good, 
unless a great big bay by Orme—St. Victorine turns out well,” 


GALVANI 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


Mr. George Lambton wrote. ‘“‘If the Ormes had not been so 
disappointing I should have great hopes of him.” Here, it will 
be seen, we had indicated for us the merits of Polar Star, Slieve 
Gallion, Galvani, The Welkin, Weathercock, and Olympian, 
amongst others. 

What luck will attend the Royal jacket this season? With 
his customary kindness Marsh tells me that of his young ones 
nothing stands out by itself this time, but he has a very good level 
lot, several of which seem promising. His Majesty has two very 
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good-looking fillies, Simpatica, by St. Simon—Laodamia, and Persian 
Lilac, by Persimmon—White Lilac ; but Marsh adds, “ You know 
what a failure the first mare has been, and I don’t think the other 
has bred awinner.” Of the King’s colts his trainer chooses Perrier, 
the son of Persimmon and Amphora, and a half-brother of Glass 
Jug might well race: it will be remembered that she was second to 
Sceptre for the Oaks. Lord Wolverton has a nice colt by Persim- 
mon—Marsh Marigold, Prince of Orange’s dam, and the Prince 
beat Traquair at Goodwood. The same owner has a brother 
to The Welkin (Flying Fox—Woodbury) who should do well. 
Mr. Arthur James, too, has a few that raise hopes in the stable, a 
shapely colt, Ruffec, by St. Simon—Lucky Lady, and two sharp- 
looking colts by Ladas—Charm and Ladas—Dum Dum. A daughter 
of Diamond Jubilee—Andromeda also suggests possibilities. Moreés, 
now a four-year-old, may run. ‘ He has the worst-shaped legs and 
joints possible, and last season it was impossible to train him,” is 
my information. Of Perambulator I have already written. 

There is good reason to suppose that the Clarehaven stable 
will hold its own again this year, and not improbably a bit more. 
Mr. Gilpin tells me that Sir Daniel Cooper’s Petrillo, by Gallinule 
—Float, is a beautiful colt and a lovely goer; his ch. c. Gallus, 
by Gallinule—Nushka, purchased out of the Wynyard lot, is also a 
very nice youngster, with grand quality and action. The b.f. 
Lesbia, sister to Flair (St. Frusquin—Glare), is somewhat low at 
present, but stands over a lot of ground, and is a charming mover. 
Mr. Gilpin is very fond of her. There will be a natural curiosity to 
hear of the two-year-old sister to Pretty Polly. ‘‘A beautiful filly 
and avery good goer,” is Mr. Gilpin’s description; ‘she is well 
grown, but not so heavy as the sisters Adora and Adula. French 
Partridge, by Gallinule—Lutetia,” Mr. Gilpin continues, “is a very 
nice chestnut filly,and Green Drake,ch. c. by Wildfowler— May Race, 
is a magnificent colt. Like the postscript in a lady’s letter, I am 
not at all sure that he should not have come first.” These last three 
are Major Eustace Loder’s. Mr. Neumann has a very nice brown 
filly by St. Simon—Sirenia, but she has been amiss, and her trainer 
can say nothing of heraction. Another of Mr. Neumann’s is a good- 
looking son of Gallinule and Firelight. Adora, who has not run, is 
expected to come to hand in due course. She was very big, 
and backward in consequence, and absolutely nothing is known 
about her. 

Colonel Hall Walker starts the year with a long string, about 
which he is good enough to send me particulars. Black Arrow is 
not yet quite right, but there is reason to hope and believe that the 
injury to his pastern will eventually be overcome. Colonia, too, is 
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still suffering from her split or fractured pastern, but of her coming 
right there is also a fair prospect. It is a most remarkable 
circumstance that this good colt and filly should both have been 
hurt in the same way, and hard lines that mischief should have 
befallen Colonia in the only race she ran last season. Merry 
Moment would have been out over hurdles at the abandoned 
Kempton meeting, and may have appeared elsewhere before this 
number of the magazine is published. His owner describes him as 
‘a little topper, who may not, however, be able to take down the 
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number of Cinders or Roseate Dawn.” Eight three-year-olds 
include Polar Star, Knight of Tully, Ulpian, Frampton, and Simon 
Passe; Witch Elm, Order of Merit, and Belle Vale. ‘‘ The two- 
year-olds,” Colonel Hall Walker writes, ‘‘are a better-looking lot 
than I had last year, and there are more of them. I fancy I have as 
good a-colt as Polar Star, as good a filly as Witch Elm, and a better 
following; but these are joys of anticipation, so necessary to a 
breeder if he makes up his mind to be optimistic and enjoy life ; 
for I hold that the pleasures of realisation are never equal to the joys 


of anticipation, if you really let yourself go in building castles in the 
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air.” Excellent philosophy ; for you are certain of a lot of satisfac- 
tion in looking forward, the only thing being to what extent 
disappointment (if it comes) more than counterbalances. There are 
eight colts and six fillies: Royal Realm, White Eagle, Indian 
Runner, Pom, Will Honeycombe—there is a pleasant flavour of the 
Spectator about the name—Golden Armour, Mark Magpie, and 
Caradoc; Elm Twig, St. Bridget, Call Bird, Camp Bird, County 
Ball, and Free Food. The blue-and-white check jacket should be 
often to the fore. 

In answer to my inquiries, Percy Peck tells me that three useful- 
looking colts of Lord Durham's that move well and should be able 
to gallop are Woodpecker (Wild Fowler—Nuthatch), London 
(Fortunio—Rosalura), and Bardolph (Bay Ronald—Farandole) ; 
and there is a quick-looking filly, Sea Spray, by Cyllene—Ark Royal. 
Lord Rosebery’s Sir Toby (Sir Visto—Gas), Olympus (Cyllene— 
Mauchline), and Alistair (Ladas—Alizarine) are promising. Sir 
Toby takes very much after his sire, and is a capital mover, but at 
present backward. 

Manton may do better than last season, at least Alec Taylor 
rather likes some of his charges, amongst others Mr. W. Bass’s 
brown son of Florizel II and Chimera, and his chestnut daughter 


of Tarporley and Strawberry Hill; Mr. Singer’s daughter of St. Serf 
and Escalade—though her half-brother was a sore disappointment 


last season; Mr. “‘ Fairie’s” Carpathian, a son of Isinglass and 
Felicia, and a chestnut colt by Sir Edgar—Lady Uncas II. 
Charles Waugh’s gem is a son of Flying Fox and Miss Langdon, 
of whom he hopes much. This colt will not be out till Ascot. 
Mr. George Lambton is at present chiefly hopeful of a son of 
St. Frusquin and Canterbury Pilgrim. Several of my friends 
reply to my letters by kind invitations to come down and judge 
for myself, pleasant suggestions which I have not been able to 
carry out, and so some stables of which I had hoped to write have 
to be omitted. 

In the course of a short time the Government, which has 
already carried one ridiculous and futile measure—the Street 
Betting Bill—will, it is understood, take a further step in the 
same direction, and endeavour to prohibit the publication of 
betting news and the sending of telegrams in connection with 
racing. This is a veiled attack on the Turf, and of course on 
the horse-dealing industry of which Great Britain is the head- 
quarters. Why a certain class of politician should be so bitter 
against the racehorse, and the healthy diversion it affords to 
tens of thousands of the population of all classes from the highest 
to the lowest, it is impossible to say. It has been well remarked 
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that it is as ludicrously impossible to stop betting as to stop the 
consumption of mutton chops, and that if men could not bet upon 
horses they would speedily find some other subject for their wagers. 
Little opposition was made to the Street Betting Bill for the 
sufficient reason that very few persons were affected by it, and 
those not of a class to make their opposition felt. For the Govern- 
ment to attempt to control Editors of newspapers, and say what 
they may or may not publish, is altogether another matter, and the 
Press is surely strong enough to hold its own. If the prohibition 
came into force certain trifling inconveniences would be for a short 
time perhaps felt by men who wanted to bet; but these would easily 
be overcome. One result, as has been pointed out, would be the 
arising of a number of amateur bookmakers in social clubs—many 
such “layers” have for a long time past played the part in racing 
club enclosures—and in other places where those who wanted to 
take the odds would readily find men to lay them. Methods could 
be easily devised for giving currency to the state of the market. 

The ‘Anti’ party in Australia has lately been on the same 
tack; but though the Assembly sent up to the Council a Bill 
containing several preposterous clauses, these were speedily struck 
out, and little or no harm to the sport has resulted. It may be that 
those responsible for these Bills do not realise the value of a strain 
of thoroughbred blood in chargers, hunters, hacks, and horses 
intended for other spheres than the racecourse; they are presumably 
ignorant of the enormous extent of the industry, that good winners 
have been sold of late years for sums of 37,500 guineas downwards, 
and that horse-breeding and racing furnish employment for multi- 
tudes of men—a deliberate assertion, for it is hard to say in what 
directions money is not spent and what trades do not benefit. 
Innumerable telegrams in connection with racing are dispatched 
annually, indeed the revenue from this source is so large that the 
loss of it would be severely felt by the Department. It would, 
however, be a simple matter to adopt codes which would render 
abortive the endeavour to stop such messages. 

The chief mischief in all this is the making criminal of acts 
which the common sense of the nation would decline to regard as 
crime; for this merely brings the law intocontempt. Without racing, 
the value of horses could not be ascertained, for they cannot be 
appraised by the rules that apply to cattle. What one wants to 
find out is the speed, constitution, stamina of the animal, and there 
is no other way except training him and pitting him against other 
horses. Betting will continue on racing so long as races are run, 
and if racing were stopped it would be diverted into football, cricket, 
golf, athletic sports, and all sorts of other contests. 
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THE WOLF IN FRANCE 
BY G. H. POWELL 


In the vast modern literature dealing with the wild beast werld, it 
may be doubted if the wolf has ever yet had full justice done to him. 
The cowardly lion, the skulking tiger, these we go far to seek in 
their native wildernesses. But the wolf he is our own, our only 
“* wild beast’ worth speaking of, the denizen, till lately, of every 
European forest, the terror of our rural homesteads, the nightmare 
of all unprotected domestic life. 

His personality is probably the purest expression of carnivorous 
bloodthirstiness (of the kind seen on a smaller scale in the stoat and 
polecat) that occupies any considerable figure on four legs. ; 

“The uncompromising enemy,” as one observer calls him, of 
every living thing, unsociable in himself and allied only for 
ephemeral predatory purposes with the brethren he is equally ready 
to devour: prudent and foreseeing in action, if panic-stricken by 
certain overpowering perils, of prodigious patience and untiring 
endurance, he is audacious (when foiled and desperate) to the utmost 
limits of animal ferocity. Sinister in appearance, with what Buffon 
called a ‘‘delusive air of gentleness and docility,” belied by the 
diabolical sparkle of the small eyes which in the night-time “ burn 
like two yellow flames,” with step singularly firm and quick, at 
leisure moments he more than runs, dances along, while pursuit 
soon animates him to 

The wolf's long gallop which will tire 

The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire. 
A desperate antagonist when brought to bay, he can bear the dead- 
liest wounds, ‘‘ only crying out when a ball breaks the bone,” and 

Dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amid the dying hounds. 

His jaw is one of the most terrible of carnivorous weapons, and its 
slashing bite, aimed not to grip but to tear, can break the thighbone 
of a buffalo. ‘The noise of it, when at work in a sheepfold, 
resembles nothing so much as the incessant cracking of a heavy 
whip.” With a sense acute as the vulture’s for fresh blood he will 
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travel leagues on a winter’s night to find his prey, and pursue it with 
an almost human ingenuity and perseverance. When hungry (and 
he is almost always hungry) he will attack and devour anything from 
a full-grown elk or bear to a frog, a lizard, or an insect. In extremis 
he can make a meal of an old boot or a pair of derelict carriage- 
traces. Such is the Canis lupus, the “ wolf of the evening,” as we 
know him painted from life by the closest observers. And _ this 
blood-sucking monster, the farmer’s deadly enemy, the inveterate 
foe of every animal devoted to man’s service, pursued by hound, gun, 
traqueur, destroyed by poison and pitfall, has succeeded in perpetuat- 
ing himself, not in remote deserts and jungles, but in the heart of the 
most civilised countries. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors dedicated to his dread name the 
winter month when he became famished and desperate, and called 
after him the outlaw with whom no terms were to be held. 

But though parts of Ireland were described as “ infested with 
wolves ” down to the eighteenth century,’ Great Britain has long 
been free of them. In the forests on the continent, however, they 
have continued to flourish as an active pest to rural humanity down to 
our times. And in France we may quote the remark of an English 
barrister writing in 184-, that “the depredations of these animals 
would appear fabulous to those unacquainted with such matters.” ? 
A series of classical authors (from the days of Froissart’s famous 
friend Gaston-Phcebus, Count of Foix*) have devoted special mono- 
graphs to the animal, his natural history and character, and the 
methods for his pursuit and destruction. Anecdotes of his ferocity 
and his depredations in the provinces abound through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus, in the correspondence of 
the famous Duchess of Orleans, we read (Marly, February 9, 1709) 
in her account of the severe winter : 

“Packs of wolves commit frightful ravages. They have de- 
voured the postman of Alencon and his horse. Two of the beasts 


1 Macaulay, ‘‘ History of England,” iv., 14., in citing various authorities. Ireland 
was nicknamed “‘ Wolfland,”’ and wolf-hunting was a common sport in Munster. The 
last wolf is said to have been killed in Scotland in 1686, and in Ireland about 1710. 

2 O’Connor, ‘‘ Field Sports in France.” 

83 See De Foix, ‘‘Déduits de la Chasse,’ Vérard (1507), and the famous J. de 
Fouilloux, ‘‘ Venerie, Fauconnerie,” etc., 1585 (and reprinted 1864); and Jean de 
Clamorgan, ‘‘ Chasse du loup”’ (illustrated with 15 woodcuts), an important supplement 
to Estienne’s ‘‘ Maison Rustique,” etc., 4to, Lyon, 1578. Lisle de Moncel, ‘‘ Methodes 
pour parvenir ala destruction des loups dans le Royaume,” Paris, 1768, is the special 
subject of this article, for which I have also cited La Crignelle’s most interesting account 
of ‘‘Le, Morvan: Its Wild Sports, Forests, etc.,"’ translated from the French MS. by 
Capt. Jesse, 8vo, 1851, and O’Connor’s valuable “ Introduction to the Field Sports of 
France’’ (illustrated), 8vo, London and Paris, 1846. L. de M. cites (among seven- 
teenth-century authorities, a priest, Louis Gruan, Robert de Salnove, a poet Habert, 
and Robert Montois. 
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attacked a tradesman near Mons, one springing at his throat. In 
response to his cries for help two dragoons who were walking by 
came to his help. One drew his sword and ran the wolf through the 
body, on which it turned and seized its new assailant by the throat. 
His comrade came up and beat the brute off, but not before it had 
strangled the man. Meanwhile the other had seized the second 
dragoon from behind and dragged him down. Finally, when 
effective help arrived from the town both the soldiers and one wolf 
were found dead, the other had got away.” 

Such were the possible incidents of a suburban stroll in hard 
weather in 1709. It is more astonishing to read that in the year 
1846 (when England was engaged in repealing the Corn Laws) wolves 
are described by one competent authority as ‘‘ decidedly on the 
increase,” and by another (in 1851) as “‘scarcely diminishing in 
number.” The damage inflicted by their activities in one winter 
upon a single small district in Le Manche amounted to the value of 
£70 or £80. 

French law and policy in regard to these evils, as towards 
game-preserving and other matters, were naturally not unaffected by 
the general changes and reaction in the spirit of her government. 
The salutary laws enacted to encourage the destruction of wolves 
were, it was complained, injudiciously relaxed, and the public 
rewards for killing the beasts were reduced—obviously not on public 
grounds—to nominal sums which could not remunerate so arduous 
an undertaking. Thus in 1814 the Jouvetiers, or state officials 
appointed for the purpose in the “ wolf districts,’’ were allowed the 
privilege of hunting twice a month in all forests rented by sportsmen 
from the State, which privilege was by an ordinance of Louis 
Philippe (July 24, 1832) wholly withdrawn; and the rewards, 
which were previously of considerable value, had been reduced on 
the following scale, viz. : 


For killing a wolf ... = ae 200 fr. Reduced to 12 fr. 
she wolf with youn 300 ,, mm 8 ,, 

not with ,, 250 

young wolf ... 20 ;, S's 


“Nor has this reduction been made in consequence of any diminu- 
tion in the number of these noxious animals; on the contrary, it is 
an admitted fact that they are much on the increase,” 1 in which case the 
diminution in the price offered might seem to indicate that game- 
preserving influence was absolutely paramount at court. These are, 


1 O'Connor. In La Crignelle’s time the reward for male and female wolves is given 
as 20 and 25 fr. respectively. 
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at any rate, curious facts in nineteenth-century history. The casual 
railway traveller who gazes wearily on the white poplar-girt roads 
and neat close-trimmed fields of orderly agricultural France, where 
nature seems often pared to the bone, and his eye misses the 
occasional clump of trees, the waste corner with exuberant hedge- 
row, so characteristic of England, may be excused for forgetting the 
amount of primitively wild cover still left in that country. 

Thus in an account of the district of Le Morvan, some 
120 miles south-east of Paris, we are introduced to such scenery as 
might set the sportsman and lover of nature fairly raving with delight : 
“A tract of thick dark forest of ancient oak, maple, and spreading 
beech, covering nearly 200,000 acres of ground,” and abounding with 
every variety of game, the deer, roebuck, hare, rabbit, partridge, wood- 
cock, wild cat, wild boar, and last but not least the wolf. As to the 
solitude of these vast wildernesses we are assured that from one 
point in the forest of Ervean it was possible to walk some eighty 
miles almost to the gates of Dijon “‘ without seeing a cottage ora 
human soul.” In the centre of such a country, surrounded by deep 
ravines, lonely heaths, and watercourses buried in almost impene- 
trable thickets, there stood, a little north of the Hostel of Bazarne, 
an immense farmhouse built on the lava of an extinct volcano, 
twenty miles from the nearest habitation. La Crignelle, who spent 
his youth in this romantic spot, certainly enjoyed unique oppor- 
tunities for the study of wild life. It was the favourite rendezvous, 
he tells us, of many of the deer, boar, and other denizens of the 
forest. 

**In winter when the snow covered the earth for several weeks, 
the famished and furious wolves assembled in the neighbourhood in 
packs, carrying off in broad daylight everything they could lay their 
teeth on; sheep and shepherd, dog and huntsman, horse and horse- 
man, bones, hair, skins half tanned, old hats and shoes. Even the 
corrupt bodies of the dead were torn from their resting-places and 
eaten by these horrid animals. On moonlight nights these brutes 
would come fearlessly up to the very walls of the farm, dancing their 
sarabands in the snow, howling like so many devils, shrieking and 
showing their long, white teeth. . . . Their yells, their cries of rage, 
of victory, and of love, intermingled with the funereal song of the 
screechowl, and the lugubrious melodies from the blast without in 
the large open chimneys—were the concert which from December 
to April lulled to sleep the inmates of Saint-Hibaut.” 4 

Among the inimitable sketches of wild life and scenery given 
by this author, which include portraits of two celebrated local 


1 La Crignelle, ‘‘ Le Morvan,” etc., 1851. 
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characters, racy of the soil, Navarre, the famous head keeper, with 
that culverin-like rifle none but he could wield, and Pére Seguin, the 
veteran ‘‘double” poacher (i.e. past master of all sports dry and 
wet), none is more fascinating than the description of the chasse aux 
mares, the sensational raptures of which are easily realisable 

The larger pools or lagoons (mares) in the heart of the forest, 
begirt by luxuriant cover and resonant with the voices of all kinds 
of birds, provide a natural and charming theatre from which the 
sportsman, well hidden in the bushes, seated in the fork of a con- 
venient tree, or snugly ensconced in a carefully constructed hut, may 
survey on a summer night the private dealings of a whole procession 
of wild animals. 

In the violent heats of July and August, he tells us, when the 
earth is quite dried up, the hot-blooded animals cower panting in 
their shady retreats all day; but at sunset, when twilight brings in 
its train the dark hours and humid vapours, the forest breathes 
again; and the large mare, ‘silent as a catacomb,” is all at once 
endowed with life, is filled with strange noises, and becomes, as 
night falls, a common centre to which the hungry and thirsty 
cavalcade direct their steps. One may picture the scene as viewed 
by our boy-sportsman from the sylvan hut he had constructed for 
himself, giving a view over the banks of a solitary lagoon he had 
discovered, its dark waters almost surrounded by wild fruit trees, 
the sorb or service tree, the medlar, the wild cherry, and arbutus, 
the soft green turf strewed with shining black and red berries. 

‘‘ The first arrivals are hundreds of birds of every size and colour, 
who come to gossip, to bathe, to drink, and splash the water with 
their wings. Next come troops of rabbits and hares to nibble the 
fresh grass that grows there in great luxuriance. 

“As the shades grow deeper, groups of the graceful roebuck, 
timid and listening for anticipated danger, their large eyes gazing at 
each tree, giving an inquiring look at every shadow, are seen 
approaching with noiseless footsteps ; when reassured by their careful 
reconnaissance, they steal forward, cropping the dewy rich flowers as 
they come, and at last slake their thirst in the refreshing waters.” 

At this point, one may well agree, the temptation to shoot, to 
bring down the nearest buck and bag another with one’s second 
barrel as the affrighted troop plunge back into the forest, might 
seem irresistible. But no! Reader or sportsman must not miss 
the scene that follows. 

See! the roebuck prick their ears, turn to the wind, and appear 
uneasy ; call one to the other and draw together. Danger is near. 
They feel it, hear it coming. They would fly, but find it is too late ; 
terrified, they remain chained to the spot. 
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For the last half-hour the wolves, which have been following 
gently and at a distance their own more rapid movements, have 
closed in upon them from behind, have formed the fatal circle, 
have noiselessly decreased it as much as possible, and at length 
come swiftly down upon the helpless creatures. Each seizes his 
victim by the throat; the tranquil spot is transformed to a scene of 
blood and carnage, and the echoes of the forest are awakened to the 
hellish yells of the savage brutes devouring their prey. The cries 
of agony, of death and victory, sometimes last a quarter of an hour, 
during which, as you watch the scene from your hut, you may fancy 
the teeth of these brutes meeting in your own flesh, and feel a cold 
paw with claws of steel deep in your back or head. The slaughter 
over, these monsters pass like a flight of demons across the turf, 
vanish, and again all is silent. 

And later in the evening, long after all the birds are sound asleep 
in their nests, while the young fawns in some wild ravine bleat for 
their lost mothers, and the gorged wolves, their muzzles red with 
blood, are stretched snoring in their dens, then at last the heavy boars 
shake off their drowsiness, leave their sombre retreats, and trotting, 
grunting, with hesitating footsteps come, plunge their awkward and 
heavy bodies in the marshy waters, and wallow in the soft mud. 

One may be permitted to doubt if any Indian or African 
explorer has ever sketched a more striking or sensational scene in 
the great drama of wild life; such are the varied and fascinating 
opportunities of the chasse a l’afftit (ambuscade). 

Of the various methods employed for killing the wolf the most 
popular are the great battues that take place in May (when the 
animals are with young) and December. 

For this purpose everyone who loves excitement attends. 
Gentlemen, poachers, gendarmes, young conscripts, old soldiers, 
doctors, and schoolmasters, everyone who is the fortunate possessor 
of a gun, carbine, pistol, sabre, or bayonet, presents himself at the 
rendezvous, while bands of peasants armed with bludgeons, spears, 
broomsticks, cymbals, bells, frying-pans, saucepans, and fire-irons 
(it is impossible to make too much noise on these occasions) 
assemble from all quarters. And out of these ample materials the 
head ranger of the forest, assisted by a whole battalion of gardes-de- 
chasse, proceeds to organise a gigantic wolf-drive on principles 
familiar to the British covert-shooter. The “guns” are placed so as 
to form two sides of a triangle, with strict orders to fire only in front : 
the base of the triangle or cord of the arc being formed of the crowd 
of peasants who advance in serried lines beating every bush and 
thicket, hallooing, singing, and banging together their pots, kettles, 
and irons in a fashion to scare all living creatures. 
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The intense excitement, the solitude and suspense, the im- 
patience with which the sportsman standing at his post (marked, 
lest he should stray from it, by a notch or a broken bough) watches 
the flying legion of feathered and four-footed animals go by him, is 
graphically described. But the wolves, for whom every shot is 
conscientiously reserved, are the last to break cover; they trot up and 
down restlessly seeking for a break in the line, and rarely advance 
till the tempest of sound is almost ringing in their ears. Then, as 
the tvaqueurs (beaters) come in sight, the largest and boldest of the 
beasts place themselves in front, and spurred forward by one more 
charivari of yells, shouts, and clashing saucepans, at last rush into 
the open amid a fusillade of various artillery, and a hailstorm of 
ball and buckshot. 

Thirty or forty head of killed, not counting wounded, was 
considered a fair day’s bag. The Government rewards (perhaps 
_amounting to twenty or twenty-five pounds) were distributed 
among the peasantry to complete the festivity of the occasion. 

An effective kind of chasse a l’affit was also applied to the wolf 
in midwinter time, when hunger made him bold. The sportsmen, 
well fortified with liquor and provisions, concealed themselves in a 
large hut. A few living baits—usually calves, each with a vein 
opened in its neck, by which the poor beast bleeds slowly to death 
with lugubrious bleatings—are tethered by strong ropes in a con- 
venient clearing made or selected for the purpose. The hut, it 
should be observed, has been left unoccupied for some nights 
previously with two or three ducks, a goose, or a sheep fastened 
near it in order to tempt the wolves and familiarise them with the 
surroundings. Then, on the appointed night, if all goes well, a 
pack will assemble, and a few audacious individuals attempt to drag 
the calves off into the forest. Finding this impossible, and goaded 
by the pangs of hunger, the brutes abandon all caution, crowd upon 
their prey, and plunge their ravenous jaws into the palpitating flesh. 
Then is the moment for the impatient sportsmen to open fire. The 
first volley puts the wolves to flight, but hour after hour as silence 
falls again upon the scene, attracted by the cries and the smell of 
their wounded companions, and the fresh blood of the mangled or 
half-devoured victims, they will return again and again, till the 
forest glade becomes a scene of ghastly carnage. 

In the morning the wounded, a considerable number, will be 
tracked out by the peasants with their dogs and dispatched. 

The cruelty of the process may perhaps be excused by its 
beneficent object, no mere fanciful victory over a factitious enemy, 
but one in which the peril and suffering were by no means all on 
one side, as we learn from a grisly anecdote here recorded: In 
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February of a severe winter, when deep snow had cut off all com- 
munication between the villages, the forest of La Madeleine became 
overrun with wolves, who attacked and devoured so many travellers 
that few dared venture into the country at night. On the outskirts 
stood a large farm, whose ramparts (of the fashion already described) 
enclosed a large number of sheep and cattle. Hither at night-time 
would assemble “troops of wolves, scratching under the walls and 
loudly demanding the trifling alms of a horse, an ox, or a man.” 

As it happened that a colt had recently died, the proprietor 
determined to use it as a bait. The body was accordingly placed in 
the middle of the courtyard, on a bright starlight night, and 
securely fastened by heavy weights in an obvious position, the 
principal gate being left open with an arrangement of cords and 
pulleys for closing it. At night the house was shut up and barri- 
caded, all lights extinguished, the dogs brought indoors and kept 
quiet. Soon after ten, wolves were heard approaching, and after the 
usual interval of suspicion and hesitation, the anxious watchers from 
the house discerned a group of eight gathered round the dead 
colt and eating hard, with ears erect and with eyes still on the way 
of retreat. A low whistle, and, four men hauling instantly at the 
ropes, the large folding-gates rolled together in the silence of the 
night, with a thunderous noise, and the wolves were prisoners, 
startled and terrified, creeping about in vain search for some outlet. 
The quarry thus secured, their destruction was reserved for the next 
day. At early dawn master and men set ladders against the court- 
yard walls, and from those points of vantage and from the windows 
fired volleys on the entrapped wolves. Unable to resist, the animals 
hurried hither and thither, crouching under carts or behind stones. 
Wounded and enraged, they began to make alarming leaps and utter 
dreadful yells. The rustics were but indifferent shots, and the wolves 
never an instant at rest, galloping wildly round the enclosure or 
leaping from side to side. (What would not the reader have given 
to be there, a hammerless breachloader in hand and his pockets 
stuffed with cartridges of buckshot!) The affair became tedious. 
One youth, finding his ladder too short, took his seat astride on the 
wall. One of the largest of the wolves at that moment made a 
desperate leap, as if to clear the obstacle, and, failing, attempted to 
climb up the unhewn stonework like a cat, then fell back, but not 
till he had reached high enough almost to seize with his teeth the 
foot of the unfortunate lad. Terrified at this, the latter, raising his 
leg to avoid the brute, lost his balance and fell with a heartrending 
scream into the court below. The maddened wolves turned like 
lightning upon their helpless victim, and a scene ensued perhaps 
seldom paralleled in European experience. 
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The farmer, gun in hand, leaped heroically, followed by his 
men, into the ghastly arena, where the horrors of a hand-to-hand 
conflict between man and beast were intensified by the cries of the 
dying youth, the neighing of horses, the bellowing of oxen, and the 
wild lamentations of the women and children who watched it from 
the house. At length the farmer’s wife, a powerful and resolute 
woman, released the fierce dogs and dropped them from a win- 
dow into the yard, a welcome reinforcement which completed the 
tumult and the tragedy. 

In twenty minutes the eight wolves lay dead, and with them 
half the faithful dogs and the ill-fated youth, his 
throat torn open. His brave defenders were all 
more or less wounded, and the gallant farmer’s 
left hand was so injured as to require amputation. 
One can well believe there was little exultation 
over such a victory, and that the sense of hatred 
and terror impressed by the episode upon a rural 
population could not easily be effaced. 

No less tragic possibilities attended the use 
of the traquenard or great wolf-trap, a terrific 
engine, each jaw a circle of iron four or five feet 
in circumference, furnished with saw-like teeth. 
It was secured by an iron chain, having at the 
other end a bar of iron with hooks, a sort of 
grapnel to prevent the entrapped wolf going any 
considerable distance. 

The traquenard is set about an hour before 
sundown. A pig, dog, or sheep, some days dead, 
is divided into four or five parts, of which one is 
hung from a bough just over the trap, and the 
others are drawn along the ground by way of jv «ore wore’ pre, 
drags to entice any roving wolf on to the fateful senTep to THE LatTE 
line of scent. To prevent accidents to human °°*™ °F BEAUFORT 
travellers, especially where the trap has been set 
on some disused pathway, it is usual to hang stones and bits of 
stick from branches in the neighbourhood. 

A safer and very effective form of trap is the tour a loup, or 
simple form of maze as it might be called, a circular structure com- 
posed of a double row of stakes firmly driven into the ground about 
5 in. apart and leaving a passage of only 16 in. wide, with one 
entrance of about the same width, to which is hung a swing door, made 
to open inward, and to shut and latch on pressure from within. In 
the central space enclosed by this double circle, the bait—a goose or 
sheep—is confined, the door left open and the passage trodden down 
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to represent a beaten path. The wolf, once tempted inside, finds no 
room to turn, and going round comes behind the door which he 
pushes to, and thus closes upon himself in a fashion delightfully 
simple. 

For one wolf killed at a big battue or hunt, twenty or thirty, as 
one can easily believe, fell to the trap, poison, or other private con- 
trivance. 

Hunting, for reasons already indicated, was in itself but a tire- 
some and ineffective method, scarcely any dogs being anything like 
a match for the wolf in strength and endurance. As to his ferocity 
and superior armament, Louis XIII is said to have tried the best 
hounds in his pack—three at a time—upon one elderly specimen, 
which disposed of twelve of them very shortly without suffering any 
serious injury. The wolf, while extremely difficult to dislodge from 
any extensive forest, even with the aid of fifty couple-of hounds, 
was, if he chose to break cover, soon out of reach of any of them. 
Hence a better plan was to employ a special breed of bloodhounds, 
assisted by relays of greyhounds slipped at intervals in order to delay 
his course and enable the heavier animals to get up with him, a 
practice obviously involving a good deal of skill and special know- 
ledge. The maintenance of such packs was no less expensive a 
business than the organisation of the battue and payment of the 
vast horde of beaters it involved. Both methods, however, were 
commonly used by our eighteenth-century louveticr when the game 
was far more plentiful. His volume! is, in fact, a patriotic appeal, 
coupled with explicit directions as to every detail of the great busi- 
ness of wolf destruction, battue, hunt, poison, trap, pitfall etc., the 
organisation of peasants and domestic servants for the purpose, and 
notes on the natural history of the animal, weapons, powder, 
ball, etc. 

The Gazette du Commerce (April, 1765) after dwelling on the “atro- 
cious ravages effected by wolves for some time past,” and the “ general 
consternation they have caused,” gives a special report of the cam- 
paign, as we may call it, of M. Lisle de Moncel against the national 
enemy. 

“Tf every large landowner,” it continues, not very hopefully, 
“would organise constant wolf-hunts on his estate, we should succeed 
in destroying, at any rate to a great extent (!), these dangerous animals.” 
In those days they carried their depredations up to the very gates of 
populous cities. The newspapers were full of their ravages. Mad 


1 Lisle de Moncel, ‘‘ Methodes et projets, etc.,’’ Paris, 1768. How the late Duke 
of Beaufort took a pack of hounds across the Channel to hunt the wolf in France has 
already been described in this magazine. 
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wolves appeared now and then and communicated the dreadful 
disease. A single wolf had recently appeared just outside Verdun. 
It was first seen at 7 a.m. The commandant and a party of officers 
turned out in pursuit and killed the monster by 10, but in the in- 
terval it had caused the death of five or six people and dangerously 
wounded nearly a dozen others. Women and children in many 
districts were afraid to work in the fields or frequent the public 
markets. And in the forests in Sainte-Menehould the woodmen 
dared not venture out of their huts. Ina single parish nearly fifty 
head of cattle were destroyed in a year. Bands of wolves invaded 
one rural district after another. M. Lisle de Moncel, ex-cavalry 
officer and grand seigneur, pursued the enemy from forest to forest ; 
and the account of his campaigns (in which, among other points, 
he notes the appearance of a new species of wolf, of size and 
ferocity indicating a Northern origin, which French hounds could 
hardly be persuaded to face) is very curious reading. 

Space forbids us to refer to it further than to cite his note on 
the capture of live wolves in a special kind of pitfall which he seems 
to have brought to perfection. It was 13 or 14 ft. deep, of conical 
outline, some 12 ft. across, and lined at the bottom with straw 
and vine twigs, to break the animal’s fall, and also to deaden his 
spring when attempting to jump out. The animals thus trapped 
were largely used for blooding young hounds. 
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FIFTEENS AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
(Photograph by R. H. Northall 


THE PLAYING-FIELDS OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE A. WADE 


LEADERS of men in almost any department of public life in England 
have usually come from one or other of our chief public schools. 
The soldiers may have been educated at Marlborough or Welling- 
ton; the statesmen at Eton, Harrow, or Rugby; the divines at 
Winchester or Westminster; the city’s commercial leaders at Mer- 
chant Taylors’, St. Paul’s, or Christ’s Hospital; the brilliant news- 
paper men at Clifton, Fettes, or Haileybury. But whatever position 
they hold, or whatever special work they have taken up, although a 
leader now and then may be found who has sprung from another 
rank and source, yet it remains undisputable that, generally speak- 
ing, they are public-school men. 

And if it be so unquestionably true that the leader owes a great 
debt to his old school, it is equally true that his old school owes a 
big debt in her turn to the playing-fields which have had such a share 
in teaching those who have spent their early years there to be bold, 
chivalrous, and resourceful. It is impossible to say which of our 
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great schools has the finest or most notable playing-fields. Eton’s 
have become historic from the well-known dictum attributed rightly 
or wrongly to the hero of Waterloo; Rugby’s can boast of being his- 
toric in the real meaning of the term,—for did not Cromwell and his 
famous Ironsides encamp on the Close during the night of March 30, 
1645, whilst on their journey to fight the Royal army ? Winchester 
will tell you that the fame of the Meads was ancient even before 
the first public school—her own-—was thought of; Westminster’s 
games and sports are watched in Vincent Square by bigger and 
more enthusiastic crowds than those of any other similar school on 
ordinary match-days. 


THE WALL GAME AT ETON 
(Photograph by Hill & Saunders) 


Most readers well know the wide expanse of playing-fields at 
Eton, the celebrated wall which sees, every St. Andrew’s Day, the 
great contest in the ancient ‘“‘wall-game,” ‘‘Sixpenny,” other- 
wise ‘‘ Timbrall’s,” the many splendid fives-courts and racket-courts 
there, and that beautiful expanse of turf where small Etonians in 
silk hats cry out and shout ‘ Well played, sir!’ during the 
annual tussle between Eton and Winchester. Eton has truly noble 
playing-fields. They lie by the Thames; their extent is great, their 
turf excellent, their surroundings all that could be desired. Cricket, 
football, hockey, rackets, fives, all are there—with the wall-game 
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and the beagle-pack thrown in for those who choose. Last year 
the school cast aside her long love for the Soccer game of football, 
and has taken up with the newer love of Rugby. Probably she 
will distinguish herself in that as she has done in Association. The 
record of famous Etonians, famous for the after practice of what 
they learned in the playing fields, is unending. Of these now promi- 
nent are Alfred Lyttelton, his brother Edward, Lord Hawke, 
Lord Harris, B. J. T. Bosanquet, and the Foleys, to name only a 
few. Stories of the playing-fields can never tire the average school- 
boy, and Eton’s history teems with them. 


‘*SOCCER"’ IN DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


After Eton comes Harrow. The Harrovian will doubtless 
object, and say ‘‘ Before, please!” So let it be explained that we 
do not mean to institute comparison, but simply to follow the 
ordinary use in the words, Eton v. Harrow. ‘ The Hill” is of world- 
wide celebrity. It is true that there is a steep slope on one side of 
the oldest play-field at the school, and that on the other side the 
palings make the boundary rather closer than many boys would 
have it; but every Harrow boy loves the field, and hits at. 
cricket have to be run out, no “ boundaries” are allowed. This 
field is known as the “‘ Sixth Form” ground, since that game—the 
highest in Harrow cricket—is played there. There is also the 
‘“‘ Philathletic Ground,” a large expanse separated from the former 
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ground by a road, and another field has lately been acquired in 
the neighbourhood. Harrow, therefore, does not lack space. As 
many as twelve games may often be seen in progress at one and 
the same time on the Philathletic Ground, proving that there 
are Jacksons, Maclarens, Dowsons, Stogdons, etc., all getting ready 
to keep up the reputation of the School-on-the-Hill. One thing 
often attracts the notice of visitors to the Harrovian playing-fields. 
There are quite a number of young trees to be seen together in 
one part. This is explained by the fact that, if a ‘boy makes fifty 
runs in a house-match, he is allowed to plant a tree to record the 
feat. The honour is much sought after, as the sixty trees prove. 


WESTMINSTER UV. OLD HARROVIANS—A CRICKET MATCH AT VINCENT SQUARE 
(Photograph by Sparrow) 


Whilst we are about London let us deal with Westminster’s 
fields. Field number one is close to the school, for it is the ‘‘ Green” 
of Dean’s Yard itself. Here there is not too much room for the 
Soccer game, but junior Westminster makes the most of what there 
is. It is very interesting to know that the playing of games on 
Dean’s Green is a survival of the past times when Westminster boys 
played football, hockey, etc., in the very cloisters of the Abbey itself. 
When the authorities put a stop to what had gone on for centuries, 
they agreed to turn over the Dean’s Green for the school’s use. 
How many pedestrians passing through the Yard have had their silk 
hats kicked off by a deft shot from the foot of a budding Blaker or a 
Moon or a Sandilands, who may tell? But it used to be a favourite 
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piece of practice for the players to try this performance some years 
ago—it may still be so, for all I know to the contrary. 

As to the even more celebrated Vincent Square, with its ten 
acres of playing-fields unequalled in the centre of London, who does 
not know those high railings, that worn football expanse, the green 
pitches for cricket, and the unique array of dirty, ragged urchins 
and loafing men, who turn up persistently to watch every match 
of the chief elevens, or to see the school sports each year? Frank 
and abrupt are the comments of that crowd, yet how it grows enthu- 
siastic for the school! How it cheers when a Westminster boy gets 
a goal, or when a “ Pink” hits a boundary at cricket! And for 
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RUGBY AT ITS ORIGINAL HOME 
(Photograph by Speight, Rugby) 


some reason it prefers to encourage a King’s scholar to a Town- 
boy when the contest is between these houses. It somehow gets 
to know the names of prominent players, and it beseeches Thomson 
to “Buck up!” or cries out “Well run, Watkins!” in a way that 
proves its interest in the result. 

As has been previously remarked, the playing-fields of Rugby 
are really historic. They consist of what is known as the Close, 
Caldecott’s, and Benn’s. These fields may again be divided into 
three portions, well known to all past and present Rugbeians as Old 
Bigside, Pentines, and Chapel Piece. As lateas 1886 Rugby, which 
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up to then had only owned the Close for playing-fields, began to 
extend its area for sports by buying new ground, some of which had 
belonged to a farmer about half a mile from the school. One of the 
fields was re-named after a much-loved master, Mr. C. M. Caldecott. 
Let us not forget that it was on the Close that the present Rugby 
football game was first developed ; that here ‘‘ Tom Brown” had his 
many pleasant games, and that he has made it world-famous by the 
many people who have read his great story of Rugby life and 
ways. It is safe to say that not even Eton’s playing-fields are more 
celebrated than those of Rugby, in the sense of being familiar to 
thousands of folk who have never even seen them, but who are keen 
in their estimation of our chief schools and their boys. 

Not least amongst English public schools is that of Shrews- 
bury, though the man in the street may not hear its name as often 
as he does those of Eton and Harrow. But Shrewsbury has turned 
out some notable men, and some fine athletes also, and no article of 
this nature would be complete where the Salopian establishment of 
centuries did not receive her due recognition. The area of the play- 
ing-fields at Shrewsbury is about twenty-five acres, a really excellent 
space, and even that does not include the school bank on the river- 
side. Unlike Westminster and one or two other big schools, 
Shrewsbury has not to go far for her sport: the fields are close to 
her very doors, on the plateau at the top of the hill. The school- 
grounds at the front of the buildings are divided from them by a 
hedge and carriage-road only. In these fine fields the 251 boarders 
and the twelve day-boys of Shrewsbury School disport themselves 
each day to their hearts’ content. Here such famous Salopians as 
Horne and Kemp (who both played in the Cambridge Eleven for 
three successive years), Raikes of Oxford (two years), and others of 
equal note, learned their cricket and football, and this old school is 
seldom without excellent representatives to-day in the ’Varsity 
teams of several sports. 

Probably no big school, except Westminster, has had to labour 
under such disadvantages for playing-fields as Charterhouse. When 
in London much ground for sport was impossible to her, and it is 
surprising to know that after she had been transferred to Godalming 
it was several years before her authorities began to trouble about 
finding decent playing-grounds. A poor beginning was made in 
1881 to remedy this, and years passed to 1888 before anything 
satisfactory was done. Then the field of ten acres, now known as 
‘‘Under Green,” was purchased for £4,000, it was turfed and sown 
properly for cricket, football, etc., and, with the five small grounds 
that the school had previously used, things began to look more 
promising. Since that time the authorities have attended better to 
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the sports side of school-life, with excellent results, as the fame of 
Charterhouse boys will easily prove. The names of C. W. Wright, 
G. O. Smith, Captain Wynyard, C. A. Smith, the Streatfeilds, Fane, 
Wreford-Brown, and others in modern days, will show that these 
playing-fields have been used to some purpose. 

In strong contrast with what the Charterhouse rulers did when 
they removed the Carthusians to Godalming is what the Bluecoat 
School authorities have done since Christ’s Hospital migrated from 
Newgate Street to West Horsham. They began at once to prepare 
for the army of blue coats and yellow stockings that was expected. 
And with what a glorious result! The boys now simply leave their 
own boarding-houses, and they are at once in their playing-fields. 
Moreover, so thoroughly have the governors done their part, that 
each house contains on the ground floor a fine dressing-room, where 
jerseys and flannels can be changed and ordinary clothes hung up, 
each boy’s on his own pegs, whilst shelves for his boots, etc., are all 
prepared. And think of the area of these fields, certainly the largest 
of those possessed by any public school. Twenty football grounds 
of full size for Rugby games, besides cricket-pitches on the same 
liberal scale, and something like a score courts for rackets and 
fives! Truly they do not do these things by halves at the Bluecoat 
School, and if ‘Old Blues”’ fail to show up greatly amongst noted 
players from the public schools during the next few years there will 
be occasion for surprise. I have not mentioned the great gymnasium, 
the provision for swimming in baths and the open, but these all tell on 
the work of the playing-fields. 

Winchester College has always been great since she led the van 
of our public-school system about 1380, and she is yet well in the 
forefront of it. Her playing-fields are now excellent and spacious. 
She has Meads, Dogger’s Close, Lavender Meads, and New Fields, 
acquired at various times, of which Meads is the oldest portion. 
These extensive grounds stretch as far as St. Cross, so Wykehamists 
cannot complain of want of room in this respect. It has been said 
that Winchester has the most level grounds of any big school, which 
is perhaps quite true, for the play-fields here have been described as 
‘billiard tables cushioned with trees,’’ and indeed it is a really 
charming scene of rural beauty that is presented by these grounds 
where J. R. Mason and H. B. Leveson-Gower learned to play 
cricket, where Sir Edward Grey practised tennis, and where Fiennes 
and Cobbs have disported themselves for generations. 

Radley College can claim that no rival has a more beautiful 
park-like group of playing-grounds for its alumni than it possesses in 
its seventeen acres. The fields are very extensive, stretching for a great 
distance from the school, and they are well kept, so that the boys 
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have all that they can possibly need in this way. If Radley has not 
yet turned out players equal in quality and numbers to Marlborough 
and Malvern it is at any rate not due to the want of playing-fields, 
or to these being neglected, for cricket, football, hockey, and athletic 
sports are very largely practised there. 

The grounds for sport at Dulwich College lie close beside the 
well-known red-brick buildings that face you on that country road 
which leads to Sydenham. They are extremely well-turfed and kept 
in almost perfect order, which may well explain why such clean and 
smart craftsmen as C. M. Wells, R. N. Douglas, J. Douglas, and 
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others of fame came from Dulwich. There is a prim and smart 
look about the close-shaven lawns and the modern buildings at 
Dulwich which at once appeals to the observer. 

There are only three big schools which can lay claim to having 
to provide for more than 800 boys on their fields, and we have 
already dealt with Eton’s 1,050, and Christ’s Hospital’s 850. Now we 
come to the third, which is the celebrated Bedford Grammar School, 
with its 880 youths to look after and bring up in the way they should 
go. The play-fields at Bedford cover an area of more than twenty 
acres, and stretch along De Parys Avenue, a spot not unknown to other 
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Bedfordians besides the schoolboys. Though Bedford Grammar 
School has won much distinction in rowing, cricket, and shooting, 
perhaps its chief sport is football of the Rugby type. More than 
one of its youths have played in International matches, and it can 
boast of what must be nearly unique, viz. that Milton, who learned 
his football on these very acres, actually played for England whilst 
still a boy at the school. 

At Marlborough there are three main pieces of ground which 
are used for games. The first of these is the ‘‘ Field,” which is a 
large piece of land adjoining the college. It will provide at a pinch 
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six football grounds, but now is not much used for that game. 
Some dozen cricket matches can go on there at the same time. A 
portion of it has been specially levelled and is known as “ The XI,” 
being used for the chief games. The Broadleaze, which lies beyond 
the ‘‘ Field,” was acquired by the college about seven years ago. 
Here hockey used to find a home, and some football was played 
on about three grounds. Thirdly, the ‘‘Common” is the scene 
of all the principal football matches. Two grounds are used only 
by the college, and during Easter term several hockey grounds are 
in use: so that there is no stint of space for games at the school 
where A. G. Steel, best of amateur bowlers, whose name will never 
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be forgotten, R. H. Spooner, and others learned their cricket, and 
where the well-known Marlborough Nomads first practised kicking 
the oval over the cross-bar. 

But when space is the standard, considering its number of boys— 
325—there can surely be few public schools better off than is Brad- 
field. It has five fields, known respectively as the Upper Ground, 
‘Lower Ground, Pit Field, Modern Side Field, and New Field. 
The total area of these is over thirty acres. There are other 
notable features worth attention here. The splendid pavilion, 
which was erected from the profits of the tuck-shop, cost £900 ; 
the fives courts, built from the same source, cost £300, and £1,100 
has been expended on the grounds. Bradfield College has no 
superior in this matter with respect to its playing-fields. 

When it comes to space pure and simple, however, Wellington 
College is easily first; for whilst it possesses a twelve-acre cricket 
ground, and a sixteen-acre football ground, it has also from 
400 to 500 acres of beautiful estate belonging to it, over the 
whole of which the boys are allowed to roam and play. Only 
Christ’s Hospital, with its two-and-a-half miles round its enclo- 
sure, can at all vie with the playing area open to Wellington 
boys. 

The cricket ground at Cheltenham College extends over an 
area of eleven acres, and the coach of the boys for many years was 
the celebrated Lillywhite. The fields at Cheltenham have a distinc- 
tion that few schools possess, for here the great county matches are 
held during what is known as the ‘‘ Cheltenham Week,” when 
Gloucestershire plays two matches against important opponents 
in the County Championship. Besides cricket fields there are large 
football grounds at this college, also an excellent fives-court and 
racket-courts, so that the many hundreds of boys at the “ military 
school” cannot complain that they are not well provided with 
playing-fields. 
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IN A MALAY TOWN 


THROUGH THE MALAY JUNGLE 


BY J. C. GREW 


Our object in planning an expedition into the interior of the Malay 
Peninsula was two-fold: first the big-game shooting for which, from 
the accounts of others, the peninsula seemed to be a veritable 
paradise; then to see this rapidly developing country before the 
hand of British progress should have opened up its last hidden 
corners to the light of civilisation. 

In the first respect we were destined to be wholly disappointed. 
The time chosen for our trip, although unavoidable, had brought us 
into the jungle at the height of the rains, the worst possible time of 
year ; the rivers were in flood, the saltlicks submerged, and although 
continual signs of wild elephant and seladang were to be seen in the 
lowlands, all the great quantity of game which must have been there 
but shortly before our arrival had disappeared into the hills and the 
depths of the jungle where tracking was impossible. Only once, as 
I shall narrate, did we come on a fresh seladang track, but after 
following it for several hours until almost on the animal we were 
obliged to abandon the chase on account of the darkness. Tiger 
spoor were everywhere, and more than once news came to us of a 
native or bullock killed in some near-by village; yet to carry out a 
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successful beat in such vast stretches of thick jungle would have 
been absolutely impracticable. 

In the other respect, however, we were well rewarded, for though 
rain poured almost incessantly day after day and week after week, 
with a tenacity and vigour which are known only in the tropics, all 
such handicaps were many times repaid by the interest of seeing at 
close hand the wilder places and people of this comparatively little- 
known country. 

British influence is fast bringing the Malay Federated States to 
a condition of civilisation and prosperity undreamed of twenty years 
ago. Then the country was unopened, wars between the tribes 
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were practically continuous, the murder of white settlers the rule 
rather than the exception. To-day each district is orderly and pro- 
gressive under the able guidance of a British Resident, cities are 
springing up, roads are daily being pushed farther into the interior, 
and as far as the roads extend the smallest kampong with its school- 
house and police station is learning the demands of a higher 
civilisation. 

We entered the peninsula from the port of Penang, which with 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, and Singapore forms what are known 
as the British Straits Settlements. A railway journey through great 
palm forests and vast stretches of rice-cultivated country, where big 
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black water buffaloes were in evidence in all directions, carrying 
burdens or turning irrigation wheels, and where hundreds of coolies 
in their pagoda-shaped hats worked knee-deep in the flooded padi- 
fields, brought us to Taiping, a large town in the state of Perak. It 
was here, I remember, that a trifling incident gave me my first 
insight into the true Malay character. 

We were deposited on the unlighted station platform at night, 
in utter darkness and a most dispiriting deluge of rain; hungry, 
weary, and wet as we were, the cheer of the rest-house appealed 
most strongly. Rickshaws were engaged, and in a moment we were 
speeding up the road at the satisfactory pace which a gentle reminder 
with one’s cane on the coolie’s back always secures. I took it for 
granted that my coolie knew where we wished to go, for although my 
knowledge of the Malay language did not then include either of the 
much-needed nouns ‘rest-house” or “hotel” I had carefully 
repeated both these words to him in English, and he had bowed with 
an expression of such total comprehension that I felt no misgivings 
as to a speedy arrival at the desired destination. So we spun along 
in the darkness, I already beginning to feel the cheering anticipation 
of a hot dinner and dry clothes. 

Alas for a traveller’s innocent trust in the moral responsibility 
of the oriental mind! We were well out in the country now; the 
rain was pouring harder than ever and dripping dispiritingly through 
the rickshaw top down my face and neck; not a light was in sight 
to show signs of human habitation, and the driving storm had 
quickly separated me from my companions, shutting out all other 
sounds. Then it was that I finally grasped the situation ; my coolie 
not only had no knowledge of my intended destination, but took 
absolutely no interest in learning it; he was a wonderful piece of 
brainless, heartless mechanism, wound up to go until forcibly stopped ; 
that was his purpose, his duty, his whole function, and he was ful- 
filling it to the letter, going on straight until ordered to cease, as 
unconcerned with the why and the wherefore of the matter as a bullock 
drawing a cartload of stones. When I stopped him and shouted 
despairingly, ‘‘ Rest-house, hotel, rest-house!’’ he grinned as com- 
prehensively as before, and changed his course; when I expressed 
my opinion of him in the choicest and strongest words at my 
command he beamed appreciatively and immediately started off in 
still another direction. Under the circumstances I was at the time 
unable to appreciate the humour of the situation. But the matter 
ended happily, for after an hour or more of aimless wandering we 
happened by good luck to pass a police station where the word 
‘‘ rest-house ” was understood, and my coolie, with an ostentatious 
dressing down from the little Malay policeman, was directed thither. 
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My companions, I found, had both enjoyed exactly the same 
experience as myself. 

Kuala Kangsar, the capital of Perak, was reached some days 
later, the Dato or headman of the town, who had been apprised of 
our arrival, receiving us with great cordiality and escorting us to the 
rest-house, where a day was spent in making final preparations for 
the trip. 

We were to have had an audience of the Sultan of Perak, but 
as he was indisposed at the time this was unfortunately impossible, 
and our shooting permits were sent instead by the Dato. I hap- 
pened, however, through an amusing mistake, to be presented to 
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one of the three Sultanas, each of whom lives in a separate Istana 
or palace. The chief native physician, having been introduced to 
us by the Dato, called at the rest-house in the morning after our 
arrival to ascertain if one of us would care to accompany him 
on his rounds in order to see something of the town, and as the 
others were busy packing I agreed to join him. He showed me the 
hospital, which though simple was neat and orderly in a degree 
worthy of the most civilised of cities, and having attended to several 
cases, started for an Istana, where he was to visit one of the Sultan’s 
wives. We entered and passed upstairs to a large ante-room from 
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which a door led into the Sultana’s apartments. As the doctor 
opened this door he made a sign to me, which I misinterpreted to 
mean that I should follow, and I was ushered in at his heels. The 
Sultana was sitting on a dais at one end of the room with her 
handmaidens grouped about her, and in her lap a baby born but a 
few weeks before, perhaps some future Sultan of Perak. The group 
made a decidedly Oriental picture, and in my interest at observing 
it I did not for the moment realise how unconventional my presence 
was. As the doctor turned and saw me his jaw fell in surprise, for 
he had in reality motioned me to wait outside. He was, however, 
to be credited with much diplomatic tact, for without a moment’s 
hesitation, having salaamed to the Sultana, he presented me as a 
noted foreign physician who had come especially to advise con- 
cerning her health! I bowed low, my presence was approved, 
and what might have been an embarrassing situation turned out 
happily. 

Kuala Kangsar is, so to speak, the outpost of civilisation: the 
railroad from the coast ends here, and to go farther one must 
arrange transport for oneself. Our plan briefly was to push in 
through Upper Perak to the state of Pahang, make the head waters 
of the Pahang River, build a raft of bamboo and float down stream 
to the eastern coast of the peninsula, where we should trust to find 
some sort of boat to Singapore. As Malay life centres chiefly 
around the great rivers, our plans promised no little interest. 

A clear starlit night saw us packed in three bullock-carts at 
the rest-house at Kuala Kangsar, ourselves in the first, the luggage 
in the second, and Ahmed, our worthy cook, holding down the 
third. The impressions of the following fourteen hours are as 
clearly marked in my memory as at the time they were on my 
person: they were a medley of springless swaying and creaking, 
the sharp “ Ja!” of the Kling driver coming at regular intervals 
through the night, the damp evil smell of the padi-grass which 
served as bedding, the odour of our driver’s vile cigarettes and 
areca nuts, which alone must have served to keep one awake, and, 
above all, the pitiless swarms of flies that came from the padi-fields 
through which we passed, to render sleep as impossible as it was 
longed for. The cart jolted along at scarcely two miles an hour, 
never once stopping through the long, hot, soul-trying night. 

Dawn disclosed the jungle like an impenetrable wall on one 
side and a valley on the other, luxuriant with ferns and cocoanut 
palms and hundreds of brilliantly-coloured song-birds. We were 
hungry—as hungry as any healthy mortals might be after such a 
night. Ahmed proved his efficiency from the first by binding his 
ankles with a fibre thong and proceeding to clamber up the nearest 
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cocoanut tree, whence he soon returned with a full breakfast under 
either arm. 

Arriving at Lenggong we repaired as usual to the rest-house. 
Now, the British rest-house is a most gratifying institution. It is 
intended originally for the Government Official on his round of 
duty, whether he be the Resident of a district on a tour of in- 
spection, or the Roads Commissioner building new highways into 
the interior; and among the printed regulations on the wall of the 
dining-room it is clearly stated that in every case an official has first 
call in the matter of accommodation. In the more-frequented places 
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a servant will be found in charge who performs the combined duties 
of cook, butler, valet, and anything else that may be required. Farther 
away from civilisation where travellers are few and the officials 
given larger tracts to cover there is no servant, but the key to the 
rest-house will be found in charge of some privileged old inhabitant 
of the village, who unlocks it with the greatest pomp and ceremony 
and sweeps it out as though preparing a palace for the king's 
arrival. Up in the interior these buildings are raised high above 
the ground in case of flood, a porch runs along the outside, and the 
single floor inside is simply furnished with plenty of plain wooden 
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chairs and tables, pots and pans for cooking, and, above all, mos- 
quito netting. 

It was at Lenggong that our first news of a tiger came. The 
headman or Penghulu of the village called on us one morning with 
two old trackers who said that within the week a tiger had killed a 
bullock some three miles down the road, and that if we cared to 
investigate we might find him still round the carcase. We ac- 
cordingly got out our guns and walked to the spot where the 
animal had been killed; here the jungle was dense on both sides 
of the road, but we found the path the tiger had made in dragging 
his prey away, and followed it straight into the rukh to the remains 
of the slaughtered bullock, whose limbs had evidently been 
well chewed and scattered not far from the body itself. I noticed 
several fresh paw-marks in the mud which on account of the rains 
could not have been more than a day old. As we were bending 
over them there was the distinct sound of an animal escaping into 
the jungle: both trackers at once said “‘ Rimau!” (“ Tiger! ”’) and 
appeared much excited. But a tiger slinks away silently; and 
though the men assured us they had heard a growl, we attributed 
the noise to a deer, and returned to the village feeling that however 
much game there might be in the country, tracking was to be out of © 
the question, so dense and pathless was the jungle. 

Rain had now poured steadily for several days, turning the 
roads into sluices, which rendered the journey to the next post, 
Janing, exceptionally trying; to take a bullock cart through that 
wilderness of mud was out of the question. We learned, however, 
that Government elephants might be secured from the British 
Resident at Janing, and, trusting to be able to send them back for 
the luggage, set out to cover the twenty-odd miles on foot. This 
was no easy task: the highway had become a veritable quagmire 
into which one sank at every step, and since we had neglected to 
carry sufficient drinking water, thirst came on with painful intensity. 
Darkness found us with our bearings completely lost, as we had 
missed the right road and taken one which apparently led nowhere ; 
we were much too fatigued by the twenty-two mile tramp to hope to 
reach Janing, and a prospect of a night in the open jungle, with no 
means of guarding against the beasts which might happen to be 
there, was not pleasing. But by good chance we stumbled upon 
the small village of Kuala Kinering, where an English tin miner, 
prospecting alone in the interior, brought tea and rice, the first 
food we had had since inorning, and made us comfortable for 
the night. 

Janing, which we reached at noon on the following day, proved 
to be a rather pretty little town on the bank of the great Perak 
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River. Our stay there was rendered most pleasant by the hospi- 
tality and cheery personality of the British Resident, Mr. Burgess. 
The picture made by his little white bungalow, sheltered by palm 
trees and surrounded by smooth green lawns, like an oasis in the 
dark jungle desert, its cool interior well fitted with pictures and 
game heads, its library and many long comfortable cane lounging 
chairs, is one which I shall not soon forget. Whether such comforts 
can make up for a life of almost absolute loneliness, so far as 
intercourse with white men is concerned, is a question which only a 
man’s personal character can decide: many of these officials, their 
wives and children at home, remain for years up in the interior of 
the countries they labour in, without a holiday, with almost never 
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the sight of a white man’s face, and few indeed with the comforts I 
have described, their whole nature absorbed in their work, all their 
sympathies centred in their black charges, whom they doctor, teach, 
and govern. It is a true labour of love and patriotism this, and 
one worthy of admiration. Mr. Burgess’s face lighted with affec- 
tion and pride when he spoke of the men he worked among; 
perhaps, after all, there are better things in the world than creature 
comforts. 

On the day after our arrival the whole village, including the 
police force, was turned out to beat pig for us—perhaps, for the sake 
of the uninitiated, I should say to drive wild boar. While we 
stood at short distances apart on a jungle path, the natives formed 
in a long line and came down a hillside yelling at the top of their 
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lungs, beating tin pans and letting off fire-crackers, making indeed a 
pandemonium before which the heart of the most intrepid boar 
might well have quailed. The sportsman stands in a little clearing, 
his gun cocked, his eye, for want of a better expression, ‘ peeled”: 
the din approaches, there is a rustle in the bushes, and what appears 
to be a black 20-ton torpedo shoots like a thunder-bolt across the 
path. For the first few times the hunter then gradually recovers 
his breath and uncocks his still undischarged rifle, the boar being 
by this time several miles away and still going strong. Occasionally 
the animal, happening to emerge exactly where the expectant sports- 
man is standing, makes a bolt between-his legs, and the latter, being 
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unable to shoot accurately while turning a complete somersault in 
the air, thus also loses his game. However, with a little experience 
he learns to judge where the boar will appear, and to catch him in 
mid-air as he springs across the path. 

While we were shooting, the Resident of the neighbouring 
district happened to call at Janing, and not finding a single 
inhabitant in or near the village came to the obvious conclusion 
that an earthquake had swallowed up the entire population. 

Mr. Burgess had most kindly sent back Government elephants 
for the luggage, and on their return proposed that we should take 
them on to the next post, Grik, where others could probably b2 
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hired from the natives. This we agreed to do, and on a clear sunny 
morning, which contrasted cheerfully with the previous downpour, 
set out with five elephants and a baby elephant accompanying its 
mother. The jungle was at its best that morning: the foliage, 
from the refreshing rains, was of the most vivid green, and sparkled 
in the sun; on many trees and shrubs rich orchid-like flowers were 
in full blossom, while among them darted birds of all descriptions, 
surpassing in the brilliancy of their plumage and sweetness of note 
any that I have seen in other lands. Occasionally a troop of 
chattering monkeys swung by us overhead, pausing to regard us 
with curiosity and to hurl down twigs and bits of bark as they 
passed; the whole jungle world was full of movement and life, 
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every bird and animal apparently drinking in with pure enjoyment 
the glorious freshness of the sunshine after rain. 

A source of continuous amusement to us were the antics of the 
baby elephant. You have seen a kitten career madly around after 
its tail, or a puppy tumble over itself in paroxysms of playfulness ; 
but have you witnessed an elephant at the tender age of six months 
expressing its uncontainable spirits? I assure you there is nothing 
more excruciatingly funny. To begin with, he suddenly charges a 
bamboo thicket, butting down great trees as carelessly as though 
they were corn-stalks; these fall across the way together with a 
small avalanche of rotten boughs, placing your life distinctly in 
jeopardy and causing you to wonder anxiously whether in the event 
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of a dearth of bamboo you yourself may not be selected as a sub- 
stitute. He then tears up a large sapling by the roots, breaks it in 
pieces, and hurls the bits in every direction, while you vainly attempt 
to dodge the missiles. Tired of this pastime, you will observe him 
surreptitiously filling his trunk with the semi-liquid mud by the 
roadside, which he appears to have swallowed until a sudden care- 
fully aimed jet covers you from head to foot. The next moment he 
is trotting docilely by his mother’s side, his whole being radiating 
innocence and defying calumny. Perhaps the most amusing episode 
in our baby’s infinite variety of entertainment was once when ford- 
ing a brook he slipped on the muddy bank and landed on his back 
in mid-stream, where he lay with his legs waving absurdly in the 
air, as helpless as an overturned beetle; the fond parent, seeing his 
predicament, was obliged to return and support him until he could 
regain his feet. 

The gloricus sunshine of the morning was not to last. Towards 
noon the clouds rolled up, and soon it was pouring in tropical tor- 
rents; frequently we had to ford rivers up to our waists in water, 
while the road, from the mud and pools, became almost impassable. 
As my feet had become sore from the gravel which chafed in my 
shoes at every step, I boarded an elephant, and for five hours 
endured the uncomfortable swaying motion and the chill of the 
drenching rain; the others kept on, however, till at nightfall pitch 
darkness found them alone in the jungle some miles ahead of the 
elephants. In attempting to ford a river they got in up to their 
necks, and only with difficulty managed to escape being swept 
away by the now much-swollen current. The outlook was serious, 
as it was a question whether the elephants would be able to keep 
to the road and find them in the darkness. Meanwhile my gajah 
had been steadily lumbering along, while the driver belaboured him 
continually on the head with his stick, and now and then gave him 
a prod with the ankus, all the while addressing him in a comical 
reproving voice as one talks to a young child. After dark he 
became frightened at the noises in the jungle and tried to turn, 
but the driver kept him on with an ever-increasing volubility of 
epithets, and finally we met the others, who were of course de- 
lighted to find that they would not have to spend the night alone. 
We forded the river, reached Grik, a small kampong composed of 
a few little thatched huts, and turned in, wet and very weary. 

Through the assistance of the Penghulu of Grik, Ibrahim ben 
Ishmail, a bamboo hut was now built for us on a game field some 
seven miles away, called Padang Sambai. These penghulus, by the 
way, invariably showed us the greatest courtesy and goodwill, and 
indeed ali the natives with whom we had dealings proved the 
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recognised cheeriness and light-heartedness of the Malay character. 
But indolence is their vice; it is the Tamil from Madras and the 
Chinaman who do the work in Malay. Even in the most solitary 
places we were continually running across well-ordered Chinese 
farms; were it not for the great number of Chinamen who have 
settled in the peninsula, and who by their thrift and energy have 
established themselves in successful farming and commercial enter- 
prise, the Malay Federated States would be very much more back- 
ward in civilisation and exploitation than they are to-day. 

Padang Sambai, the game field which I have mentioned, lay 
in the thickest part of the jungle, approached from Grik only by a 
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scarcely perceptible trail. We were guided there by some hunters 
from the Sakai hill tribes, who had put in an appearance at Grik 
the night before our departure. These were truly remarkable 
specimens of humanity, short of stature, wild-looking, and stark 
naked except for a narrow loin-cloth. They went ahead through 
the thickest jungle, absolutely noiselessly, and at a pace which 
quickly exhausted us, over logs, through streams, and always in 
mud nearly up to our knees. The hut was found to be nearly 
finished, several natives having been working on it for some days— 
a bamboo floor raised three feet off the ground and covered bya 
roof of cleverly interwoven leaves which proved to be quite water- 
proof. Fortunately it was near the river, where in spite of Ahmed’s 
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warning to look out for alligators we at once indulged in a refresh- 
ing swim. Our legs were in a bad way from the elephant-leeches 
which attach themselves when one is tramping in the jungle; the 
exhilaration of walking prevents one’s feeling the bite, so they stay 
there and continue to suck the blood, soon becoming three or four 
times their natural size. Even with carefully-wound putties I found 
it difficult to keep them out : they attach themselves when extremely 
minute, and succeed in getting inside in spite of all precautions. 
Eight were on my legs from this one walk, leaving sores which bled 
badly, and others were found to have dropped on us from the trees 
and actually crawled down our necks without being felt. Black 
scars result from the bites and remain for years. 


A WATER BUFFALO OR CARIBOU 


Our stay on Padang Sambai soon proved the uselessness of the 
trip so far as the shooting was concerned; and in fact led us to 
abandon all idea of going into Pahang, for day after day the rain 
poured with a dreary and dispiriting persistency. This great open 
game field, with its tall grass, ponds and marshes, was all marked 
up with the tracks of wild elephant and seladang. Yet morning and 
evening, day after day, we waited and watched to no purpose. 
Every animal, with the exception of a few deer, had effectually 
disappeared from the country. A few shots at these deer were small 
recompense, and I found that shooting from the back of an untrained 
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elephant, who at the report of the gun tries to imitate a bucking 
broncho, is anything but conducive to perfect accuracy. 

It was finally decided to build a raft here on the Perak River 
and to float down its course instead of crossing into Pahang. Seven 
natives were put to work, and in a few days had made, with no 
material but bamboo, a very ingenious construction. Some twenty 
pieces of bamboo about thirty feet long had been lashed together with 
bamboo thongs, and upon these, in the centre, was a raised platform 
some fifteen by six feet. A light frame supported the tent and fly 
as a covering over this. Not a single nail had been used in the 
construction. 

The trip down river would have been thoroughly delightful had it 


PALM-GROVES AND CATAMARANS 


not been for the rain. As it was, the mornings were always bright and 
warm, and the river banks, as we floated leisurely past, were always 
full of interest. As on our journeys through the jungle, gorgeously 
coloured birds kept flying and singing around us; the shores were 
here and there lined with banana and other fruit trees, in which 
monkeys played and squabbled, and occasionally we passed a little 
kampong, half hidden in the foliage, with natives working and babies 
sprawling on the thresholds of the huts. 

In one place we had to go over a rather formidable set of rapids 
which our paddlers had been discussing for days beforehand, and 
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which apparently caused them some nervousness. The barang or 
luggage was carefully lashed, a huge steering paddle constructed in 
the stern, and, with paddlers and polers at their posts, we pushed 
out into the stream. As we drifted toward the first pitch, the pilot, 
who was a grey-headed officious old man, took a charm from his 
turban and threw it at a big rock in mid-stream, crying out a prayer 
to the river spirit to see us safely through. There were four pitches, 
each successive one a little worse than the last, and as we went over 
them the old man appeared to go mad; he leapt from side to side, 
brandishing his bamboo pole quite uselessly in the air and yelling as 
though he were possessed of devils, beating the poor coolies, who 
were doing all the hard work, on the back as he did so. They were 
all shouting too, and when in the last pitch the flood rushed over 
the platform on which we were sitting, they also seemed to lose 
their heads, and rushed about the raft like a stampeded herd of 
cattle. To a spectator on the bank the sight must have been a 
ludicrous one. 

In one place the fresh seladang track of which I have spoken 
was found on the bank, and as it was evidently but a few hours old 
we followed it for hours through the worst tangle of underbush it 
has ever been my lot to encounter. When we were so close that 
the water in the animals’ hoof-prints was still muddied, the trackers 
who had accompanied us refused to continue closer: an Englishman 
had not long since been killed by a bull seladang in the same 
country, and the accident had left too serious an impression on the 
natives’ minds. We followed on, but the seladang had moved 
swiftly, and at dark we were obliged to turn back, bleeding all over 
from scratches and leech-bites. 

The remainder of the trip was a disheartening story of rain, 
rain, rain. Occasionally a night was spent in some native’s hut on 
the bank, where we slept on wooden shelves in opium-thickened 
atmosphere; but as a rule things were made as comfortable as 
possible on the raft. At the best, we slept in pools of water, with 
mosquitoes biting ceaselessly and rivulets from the soaked canvas 
dripping on our faces. Some weeks later I was carried in a 
hammock to the coast, with a severe attack of malarial fever, from 
which in the end none of our party escaped. 


YOUNG PHEASANTS FEEDING IN A RIDE, WHERE THE RATS FEED ALSO 
(Photograph by Herbert Lazenby, York) 


VERMIN IN THE GAME PRESERVES 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


(Secretary to the Gamekeepers’ Association) 


WERE a sportsman or gamekeeper asked what he considered the 
worst kind of vermin troubling his preserves he would undoubtedly 
reply “‘ Rats’’—that is, if he had ever experienced the havoc of which 
a plague of these creatures is capable. Both, probably, dread an 
incursion of rats, immediately preceding or during the breeding 
season of the game, more than an influx of any kind of vermin ; and 
it is not difficult to explain why the rat, not perhaps individually 
but in battalions, is feared most. 

First of all, in a district where rats are troublesome, one can 
never be confident of freedom from attack; for a covert perfectly 
clear of such pests one week may absolutely swarm with them the 
following, as the rat has no hesitation in undertaking a long journey 
in search of a spot where provender is more abundant. This he 
likes to carry out at night, for preference along the banks of a 
convenient stream, and he gathers companions as he proceeds; in 
fact, the horde increases in size like a snowball started from the top 
of a mountain, till at last a perfect avalanche descends on some 
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well-stocked game preserve with which the advancing rats happen 
to meet. 

When once this plague of rats has established itself it is most 
difficult to deal with successfully by any of the older methods 
usually adopted to meet the case; for a rat, unless it be very young 
and green, is wonderfully suspicious regarding traps, and appears 
immediately to detect where one has been set, however artfully it 
may have been concealed and the bait disposed. -Rats may be 
cleared off by means of poison, and there are certain kinds of the 
latter which may be employed with perfect safety by capable hands, 
but on the majority of preserves the use of such means of destruc- 


THE KEEPER’S REMEDY FOR RATS 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


tion is entirely prohibited, because the proprietor does not like to 
incur the slightest risk. It is this impotence in the presence of a 
swarm of rats which makes their appearance so much dreaded by 
a keeper; for, if denied the use of poison, and unacquainted with 
the newer methods of contending with an influx, he is fully aware 
that he cannot clear them out to his own satisfaction ; at the best he 
can only hope to kill a few by means of trap and ferret, and drive 
away the rest with the certainty that they will presently return 
strongly reinforced. 

The writer does not believe that during recent years rats have 
increased in country districts to any great extent, but they have 
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manifested a stronger tendency to congregate in game coverts, and 
the reason of this is not difficult to give. The first influence which 
leads to their collecting in the coverts rests with the farmer, for 
cereal crops now occupy but a small portion of the majority of 
holdings, and his stackyard is not filled with corn-ricks packed closely 
together. Each autumn it was the habit of rats to resort to the 
stackyard and establish themselves for the winter in the ricks to be 
found there, and when these ricks were threshed the opportunity for 
destroying every rat seen was never neglected. Very few escaped on 
such occasions, and those which were so fortunate retired to the 
hedgerows bordering fields already sown with corn rather than to 


A TUNNEL TRAP FOR RATS 
(Photograph by Herbert Lazenby, York) 


the coverts. Then the professional ratcatcher (a profession which 
of late has entirely died out) was engaged to deal with the rats in 
the fences, as the farmer was perfectly aware that if these were 
allowed to breed in peace first his seed and then his ripening corn 
would be injured, and a swarm of rats in autumn would be ready to 
invade his stackyard. 

At that time and under these conditions the farmer was compelled 
for his own protection to destroy every possible rat; but circum- 
stances have altered since then. Corn-ricks no longer attract rats 
to his homestead, and why need he trouble to kill those established 
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‘in the fences which now, except in rare instances, intersect grass 
fields or land only cultivated for the production of green crops used 
as fodder? If rats have increased of late it is attributable solely to 
farmers being dilatory with reference to them. 

Both birds and animals are quick to adapt their habits to 
altered circumstances, and the influences which have caused the 
rook to become carnivorous are those which have helped to attract 
the rat to the game-covert. Corn has become scarcer, higher pre- 
servation has led to eggs and young game becoming plentiful, and 
it is questionable if the rat did not always prefer the latter as a diet, 
although he may have got little of it in years gone by. If the rat 
should prefer corn he is more likely to find it in the coverts than in 
the fields, for pheasants are lavishly fed during the autumn and 
winter months, and a rat in a game-covert need not go short of 
such fare. 

With the higher preservation of game has come the closer and 
more skilful trapping of vermin, such as stoats, weasels, hawks, etc.; 
all these, although enemies of the game, are also destructive to rats, 
and a few stoats are sufficient to disperse a colony of the rodents 
in question. Years ago, before the strictly carnivorous vermin were 
trapped so closely, the coverts were hardly the safe refuge for a rat 
which they now are, and, consequently, he was more inclined to 
keep away from them. Whatever may be asserted to the contrary, 
increased game preservation is not ‘‘ healthy” for foxes, and over 
certain districts, particularly the eastern counties, foxes are much 
scarcer than they were formerly. Where there are few or no foxes 
rats are always to be found in greater abundance. The fox dearly 
loves a rat; both are nocturnal, and so it happens that the two 
frequently meet, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

During the last three decades the preservation of pheasants has 
largely occupied the attention of sportsmen, and covert-planting 
has been widely carried on, existing coverts being improved and 
young plantations established. The idea of the planter has been 
to utilise trees and shrubs capable of yielding food for game birds, 
and with this intent oaks, beeches, and berry-bearing undergrowth 
have been planted to the exclusion of everything else. This natural 
food for the game is also the natural food of rats, and as the supply 
increases the coverts will prove more and more attractive to the 
pests; therefore the rat plague in the game-covert is not likely to 
grow less as the years progress unless stringent and concerted 
measures are taken to destroy every one. 

When provender is scarce, rats spread out a good deal, resorting 
in ones and twos to various hollow stumps, burrows, and drains; 
these odd rats are not easy to destroy, because they shift their 
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quarters at the slightest interference, but they must by no means be 
ignored, as it is the odd rat comfortably established which tempts 
immigrants to remain. A rather clever destroyer of rats recently 
remarked to the writer that, on finding the pests scattered all over a 
covert, he found it best to gather them to one spot by the provision 
of food, and then take steps to destroy them wholesale. This idea 
would have many advantages in carrying out the destructive 
measures hereafter recommended, and readers are invited to bear it 
in mind. 

Rats are moisture-loving animals, and their increase during a 
wet summer is always very marked; should the season be dry, 


RATTING PARTY 
(Photograph by Herbert Lazenby, York) 


those rats which do exist are twice as destructive to game as they 
otherwise would be. The ditches and ponds to which they have 
usually resorted to drink are dried up, and moisture of some kind 
must be obtained, so they fiercely attack even adult game, and are 
very destructive amongst eggs, young game, and rabbits. At sucha 
time, any measures taken to destroy them should be carried out in 
the vicinity of the nearest supply of water. 

Having a wide acquaintance with the game-preserving world, 
the writer has penned this article for two purposes—the first being 
to impress upon readers that rats will be more and more destructive 
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to game as the years go on if greater efforts are not put forth to 
destroy them; and the second to call attention to the efficacy of 
the virus treatment, which may be followed with perfect safety, and 
without the risks attendant on the use of poison. Various prepara- 
tions are offered for producing disease in rats that devour them, and 
all are more or less successful; but experience has proved to the 
writer that the form of disease caused by “ Ratin” is the most 
deadly, and, what is far more important, the most contagious. 
This is the preparation readers troubled with rats are advised to 
use. However plentiful the rats, and however abundantly the 
bacteriological preparation is scattered around their haunts, the 


YOUNG RABBITS IN NEST—-A DELICACY THE RATS LOVE 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


individual rats partaking of it can never be many, and it is most 
necessary that the disease produced should be highly contagious if 
all the colony is to be infected. The danger is that the particular 
disease promoted by the preparation used should only assume its 
most deadly form in the rat which has actually eaten it, and that 
conveyed to another rat during association be of a mild nature, but 
“‘Ratin” has never been known to yield such unsatisfactory results. 
The disease attacks all rats with equal virulence, and rarely fails to 
effect a complete clearance. 

Directions for the use of these bacteriological preparations are 
sent out with each package, but a few hints on how to utilise 
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“Ratin”’ in game coverts will be welcome to those troubled with 
the vermin therein. Should the rats be scattered, endeavour to 
collect them to one or two central feeding-places, not only before 
the preparation is placed down for them to eat, but for at least a 
fortnight afterwards. The disease develops about eight days 
subsequently to the bait being eaten, and it is most important that 
both healthy and afflicted rats should be induced to consort 
together in the closest association. In that way the disease will be 
spread from one to the other more speedily and effectually. If 
several coverts are infested it is best to deal with all simultaneously, 
as rats are apt to move if interfered with, and should the disease be 


EIGHT HUNDRED RATS TRAPPED NEAR THE REARING FIELD 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


prevalent all over the place healthy rats will gain little by shifting 
their quarters. 

Do not fall into the grave error of placing all the bait in one 
heap, or it may happen that a powerful master rat will monopolise 
the whole and keep the rest away. This would be disastrous to 
him; but the proper method is to scatter the bait so that as many 
rats as possible may eat some of it, incur the disease, and assist in 
spreading it. One of the most valuable features of the disease 
promoted by ‘“Ratin”’ is that the rats suffering from it are 
exceedingly restless, and live for several days in that state, 
wandering from burrow to burrow amongst their kind, and thus 
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conveying contagion over a wide area. A diseased rat which remains 
tucked up in its burrow is of little value in spreading the complaint, 
but none remain in solitude when infected by this preparation. 

There is one matter which must be strongly impressed upon all 
who use these bacteriological preparations, and it is never to kill 
rats seen wandering about in the last stages of the disease. Such 
is everyone’s antipathy towards rats that we all entertain a strong 
inclination to destroy each one with which we meet ; but those sickly 
rats observed outside their burrows are the most valuable agents in 
spreading infection, and should be allowed to exist as long as 
possible. 

The gamekeeper who is paid so much per head for all vermin 
destroyed will be glad to learn that the majority of rats infected by 
‘“‘Ratin” die outside their burrows, and may be picked up for 
exhibition on his vermin-pole ; this does not always occur when he 
uses various poisons, and he is consequently a considerable loser. 
The fact that the rats desert their burrows to die will encourage the 
use of the preparation in stables, outbuildings, and dwellings, which 
a dead rat rotting beneath a floor often renders uninhabitable when 
poison has been employed. 

It should be thoroughly understood that the disease does not 
attack any other creature but rats, mice, and voles, all of which are 
harmful in the game preserve, the first to game and the two last to 
the plantations. Even the rabbit, although a closely-allied species 
and a rodent, is immune from infection, so the course advised may 
safely be taken should rats and rabbits be occupying different 
sections of the same burrow, which is often the case. 

With this wonderful agent of destruction at command there is 
no reason why rats should trouble the game-preserver or country- 
dweller, and these pests should be destroyed with little expense or 
labour. There is no necessity to spend weeks in tedious trapping or 
ferreting, or to run grave risks by placing down poison, for the 
preparation recommended is simply got ready, and even the hands 
are not soiled during the process. It is most essential not to 
disturb coverts more than is absolutely necessary during the breeding 
season of the game, and a sudden influx of rats at that period is 
often left undisturbed because of the disquietude caused by carrying - 
out ordinary means of destruction; but it is an easy matter to place 
down a bacteriological preparation here and there, and leave it for 
the disease produced to do the rest. 

The game-preserver should be the first to recognise the value 
of this treatment, and, could each one be induced to follow it, little 
more would be heard of the rat plague, and the increase of game 
would no longer be handicapped by these noxious vermin. 


BOOKS SPORT 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Henry Leach. London: Methuen & Co. 


On what subject at present unthought of will a number of 
books be published in the course of the next few years? It is not 
long since no one can have imagined that a golfing literature would 
have arisen, especially considering for what a length of time the 
game had been played. Automobilism, again, has given birth to 
innumerable volumes during the last decade. From present appear- 
ances one is inclined to suspect that aerial navigation will be the 
next theme to keep the printer busy; but no one can say for 
certain; some sport may come with a rush, as Bridge did in the 
history of games, and busily occupy pens and printing presses. 
Golfing has been so voluminously treated that when a new work 
on the subject is issued one is inclined to ask whether its appear- 
ance is justified. In regard to the present volume we may answer 
with an unqualified affirmative. 

Mr. Leach has been in communication with, it may be said, 
almost all the distinguished golfers of the period, amateur and pro- 
fessional. He has asked each of his correspondents to tell him how 
they learned the game, what were their chief difficulties, how they 
overcame them, and, amongst other things, what, on reflection, they 
‘regarded as the most important morals of their experience.” This 
last request seems somewhat vague, and it is perhaps not unnatural 
that some of the writers should have passed it over. But those who 
have written give all sorts of interesting bits of information, and the 
description, comment, incident, and anecdote provided by the thirty- 
four contributors make up a book which cannot fail to appeal to all 
readers who have the least acquaintance with the royal and ancient 
game. These contributors have won no fewer than twenty-six open 
championships among them, together with all sorts of other events, 
and they speak with the authority which is given by success. A few 
of them perhaps take themselves a trifle too seriously. Harry Vardon, 
for instance, thinks it necessary to counsel ‘all who love this really 
glorious game of ours, who practise it, and who desire to excel in it, 
to treat it with all the seriousness of mind of which they are capable, 
and study it at all times with the utmost earnestness.” There is 
almost a suggestion of the pulpit in this solemn adjuration, for 
after all golf is but a game! It is Harry Vardon’s profession, how- 
ever, and of course it is well for a man to take his profession 
seriously. 

“How can one best learn golf?” is a question which constantly 
occurs. On this Mr. John L. Lowe, whose paper comes first, has . 
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something to say. ‘‘I do not believe that any really great Golfer 
has been taught his game: he has always taught himself,” is 
Mr. Lowe’s conviction, and it is borne out by several other 
experts—by Harry Vardon amongst others, who, as the winner of 
four Open Championships, must of course be heard with respect. 
He states that he never received a single lesson in golf from 
anybody in all his life. The way to learn is to watch the great 
players and follow their example to the best of one’s ability, 
always remembering, however, that style is frequently, if not for 
the most part, a matter of individuality. Thus, James Braid is 
a believer in every man having his own style, certain indispensable 
fundamental necessities of course being observed. The raw beginner, 
for example, will generally want to hit the ball without the swing 
and follow through that are the first essentials; and golf must be 
played with golf strokes. 

One of the mysteries of the game is, why a player who is 
making fair progress so often suddenly goes to pieces and commits 
all the heartrending stupidities which he is chiefly trying to avoid. 
Possibly he may be getting stale; but, for whatever reason, go to 
pieces he often does, and gets exceedingly miserable about it in 
consequence. But there is satisfaction in the thought that his 
form returns almost if not quite as rapidly as it has vanished. 
A curious and inexplicable thing happened to James Braid. He 
was a very short driver, and vainly struggled for improvement. 
Ambitious to succeed, he was almost in despair, when suddenly, 
as he states, “without any alteration of my stance, or grip, or 
swing, or any conscious effort on my part, I suddenly within a 
week was exalted from being a short driver into a really long 
one. How it came about was a mystery to everybody, including 
myself. All I or anybody else knew was that, whereas one week 
all my opponents were outdriving me by a good twenty yards 
every time, the next week I was outdriving them by the same 
distance; and the best of it was that this sudden display of form 
was not merely temporary, as all golfers know such things fre- 
quently are.” 

What isa long drive? Mr. Edward Blackwell is a master of 
long driving, and tells us that on one occasion at St. Andrews 
he drove more than a thousand yards in four shots—a gratifying 
average, but far from remarkable for him. From the seventh tee 
at St. Andrews he once hit a very long ball, the distance of 
which was carefully measured and found to be 366 yards. This 
is only 74 yards short of a quarter of a mile! Braid goes so far 
as to declare that there are some unreasonable creatures who 
would rather that they drove far and lost their match than that they 
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drove short and won. Perhaps this is an extreme assertion, 
but we are fain to admit that the successful making of a real good 
drive seems to us almost, if not quite, the chief gratification the 
game affords, and the putting, however obviously important, is 
mild business in comparison. Some players advocate putting 
with one hand, Mr. Walter J. Travis, Amateur British Champion in 
1904 and American Amateur Champion in three previous years, 
being one of them. The left hand, he thinks, ‘‘ should be used 
only for the purpose of swinging the club-head backwards prepara- 
tory to taking the stroke. When it has done that its work is 
done, and the right should then be sole master of the situation, the 
left being merely kept in attachment to it for steadyinz purposes. 
When only one hand is thus employed the gain in accticacy is very 
great.” It seems to us that this is a matter of practice. The 
player who has been long used to employing both hands will fall off 
if he attempts new devices. It is a common saying that the 
game is won on the green, and, as Mr. Walter Travis points out, 
when you come to analyse, nearly half the strokes are devoted to 
little putts ; but several of the writers admit the obvious fact that 
long driving confers a very considerable advantage on a player 
Mr. Sidney Fry is one of these, and regrets that driving is his 
weakest point. It is perhaps natural that so good a billiard player 
should be a successful putter. He, it may be remarked, is a 
distinguished golfer who played the game for some time without 
becoming a devotee. 

Few players know more about golf than Robert Ferguson who 
won the Open Championship in 1880 and the two following years. 
The son of a farm servant, he became a caddie at the early age 
of eight, has lived for the game ever since, and his conviction 
is that golfing is ‘‘a gift.” Nerve, enthusiasm, and practice are, he 
admits, three necessities, but ‘‘the gift’ must be there first of all. 
There are some amusing stories in this book, and one of them may 
be quoted to wind up this notice. Mr. George S. Lyon, Canadian 
Amateur Champion on five occasions, is the narrator. 

““We were playing the hole known as the East Gate. My 
partner got a nice ball from the tee, and a good brassy would have 
taken him to the green; but from where he had to play his second 
stroke a path crossed the field, running parallel with and almost in 
a line for the hole. A stranger was walking on this path about 
seventy-five yards ahead, and my partner shouted ‘ Fore!’ two or 
three times; but he (the stranger), not knowing anything about 
golf, knew not what the warning cry meant, and by this time he was 
probably a hundred and thirty to a hundred and forty yards away. 
My partner said, ‘Oh, I guess I am safe enough now.’ So he 
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made his stroke, and a beauty it was; but, horror! he could not 
speak, for the ball started straight for the stranger, right for the 
back of his head, and seemed certain to lay him out if not kill him, 
for it was a well-played strong brassy. But, as luck would have it, 
just as the ball was about to hit him, he lifted his hat to scratch 
the back of his head, and just as he did so the ball caught the 
hat, a Christy, and cut the crown from the rim all but about an 
inch. My partner, Baillie by name, ran forward at once, and was 
offering his apologies and explaining that he had called ‘ Fore!’ but 
the stranger's only observation was, ‘ It was new yesterday !’”’ 


THE Hisrory, CONSTRUCTION, AND EFFECTS IN WARFARE OF THE 
PROJECTILE-THROWING ENGINES OF THE ANCIENTS. By 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. Illustrated. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1907. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, one of the authors of the Shooting 
Volume of the Badminton Library, has taken an enormous amount of 
trouble to throw light upon an extremely interesting subject. In these 
days when heavy artillery has been brought to what we (perhaps know- 
ing no better) are inclined to regard as well-nigh perfection, natural 
curiosity exists to contrast the engines and weapons of the twentieth 
century with those which were employed two or three thousand years 
ago. Sir Ralph had already written a book on medieval archery, 
and his researches made him anxious to find out all that could 
be ascertained about the catapult, balista, and trebuchet of the 
ancients. In order to carry out his design, he has been at the pains 
of having weapons constructed as nearly as may be resembling those 
of which particulars are contained in various works here cited. 
Many readers will be extremely curious to know what these weapons 
were like, and they are not only described, but illustrated, several 
delightfully quaint pictures being reproduced, some from the 1727 
edition of Polybius and a few from the paintings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The catapult, balista, and trebuchet were all designed on 
somewhat similar principles, a long arm being drawn down and 
suddenly released, so that the projectile placed upon it, in a huge cup 
or sling, was hurled against the enemy. It will naturally be asked 
what these projectiles weighed, and how far the machines carried ? 
Of course they were of different sizes and degrees of strength, but it 
appears from Josephus that at the siege of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, 
stones weighing a talent, that is 57?]b. avoirdupois, were thrown 
by the catapults to a distance of upwards of 400 yards. Sir Ralph’s 
largest catapult throws a stone ball 81b. weight nearly 500 yards, 
and in spite of modern appliances and inventions he is quite dis- 
posed to believe that the skein of sinew employed by the ancients 
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was more effective than anything that he has been able to discover 
for replacing it. The tendons of which the sinew was composed, 
the animal from which it was taken, and the manner in which it was 
prepared, are impenetrable mysteries. 

The balista, so far as in our ignorance we can make out, appears 
to have been something in the nature of a gigantic cross-bow, and 
the more powerful ones could cast arrows, or rather feathered jave- 
lins, from 5 to 6 lb. weight, to a range of 450 to 500 yards. The 
trebuchet came after the other two instruments, and from about the 
middle of the twelfth century in great measure superseded the cata- 
pult. It was able to cast stones of about 300 Ib. weight, with what 
may be described as the impetus derived from a sling, and occasion- 
ally it was used for throwing dead horses into a besieged town in 
the hope of creating pestilence. One of the pictures of Leonardo 
da Vinci just mentioned shows how this equine bomb-shell was 
hurled. There is a story told by Froissart of an emissary during 
the siege of Auberouche who came to treat for terms and who was 
seized and shot back into the town. ‘“ They took the varlet and 
hung the letters round his neck, and instantly placed him in the 
sling of an engine and then shot him back again into Auberouche. 
The varlet arrived dead before the knights who were there, and who 
were much astonished and discomfited when they saw him arrive.” 
Archimedes was great on the designing of such weapons as are here 
described, for information on which subject those who are curious 
may be referred to Plutarch. 

The second half of the book is taken up with a consideration of 
Turkish and other Oriental bows, the author, as is probably known, 
being an expert archer. Here again one is interested to learn 
something of the range of the arrow and the conditions under which 
it was discharged. The Turkish bow is a small weapon, about 
3 ft. g in. in length, and weighing some 12} 0z.; but Sir Ralph 
observes, ‘‘ In these days no person I have ever heard of can string 
a strong Turkish bow—diminutive as this weapon is—without much 
personal assistance or else by mechanical means; yet formerly the 
Turkish archers could do so with ease.” The length of the arrow 
was about 25} in. and the weight equal to two shillings and sixpence, 
a computation easily realised. The Turks were accustomed to wear 
a thin horn groove on the thumb of the left hand, and this added 
considerably to the length of the arrow’s flight. By way of testing 
the point, Sir Ralph shot from a Turkish bow twelve arrows each 
about }oz. in weight and 28} in. in length. They flew an aver- 
age of 275 yards. He then reduced the same arrows by 3 in. to 
a weight of }0z. each, shot them from the same bow, wearing 
the horn groove, and they travelled on an average 360 yards. 
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This as a matter of fact is very excellent shooting, though of 
course nothing like what has been done by those who devoted them- 
selves to practise with the weapon. In his family papers Sir Ralph 
has found a letter to Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart, M.P., from one of 
his brothers, describing how the secretary of the Turkish Ambassador 
in 1795 assisted at an archery exhibition. He had a bow made of 
antelopes’ horns, and short, for the convenience of being used in 
all directions on horseback. The Turk was told that the farthest 
distance attained with an English flight-arrow was 335 yards; and 
notwithstanding that the Oriental and his bow were both stiff and 
out of condition, he shot a carefully measured 482 yards. Even 
this, however, was a comparatively moderate performance. In 
Constantinople there are, or were, some marble columns at the 
Ok Meydan (Place of the Arrow), erected in honour of those who 
excelled in archery. The first inscription records two shots each of 
625 yards. The record was made by the then reigning Emperor, 
Sultan Selim, who shot an arrow which drove into the ground at a 
distance of 838 yards. There were giants in the land in those 
days! 


Horses, THEIR PoINTS AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 
DisEAsE. By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. Illustrated. 
London: Everett & Co. 


Mr. Barton, author of many works on horses, dogs, and cattle, 
believes that notwithstanding the vast number of books upon the 
market relating to the horse there is still a little room left for 
literature of the right class upon the subject. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to write about horses and not say what has been frequently 
said before. He, of course, speaks from the results of long and 
practical experience, but on the horse as on most other subjects 
authorities differ. Thus he does not believe in summering hunters, 
in which view he has supporters and opponents of equal eminence, 
who advance so many arguments for and against the practice that it 
is difficult, not to say utterly impossible, for the inexperienced man 
who seeks information to make up his mind in the multitude of 
counsellors. In his chapter on Grooming the first qualification 
he demands is open to controversy. The groom should display 
** Willingness to comply with his master’s orders, when the dictates 
of intelligence teach him that it is right so to do.” This, in point of 
fact, is giving the groom an entirely free hand? Not long since we 
talked to one of the most distinguished steeplechase riders now living, 
who had served in a cavalry regiment and was an absolute master 
of all points connected with the horse. He hired a groom who 
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had not realised when seeking the situation who his master was, 
and, finding out, remarked to him soon after his arrival, ‘“‘ Why, sir, 
you must know almost as much about horses as I do!” This was of 
course intended as a compliment; it was far from being so, as the 
man’s knowledge proved exceedingly limited and his ideas generally 
mischievous and absurd. His incompetence was so speedily dis- 
covered that he had few opportunities of acting on the “ dictates of 
his intelligence,” and if he had only complied with his master’s 
orders when he deemed them right, the stable would soon have been 
reduced to a very melancholy condition. 

Mr. Barton has chapters on various breeds, hunters, harness 
horses, cobs, ponies, shire and cart horses, Suffolks, Clydesdales, 
Cleveland Bays, and a few pages about the thoroughbred, whose 
history, he says, is traced back to the famous Arabian imported by 
Mr. Darley from Aleppo. The Byerly Turk and the Godolphin 
Arabian, who surely ought to have been included, receive no 
mention. In writing about the racehorse Mr. Barton has a 
tendency to generalise. The height ranges from fifteen to sixteen 
hands “‘ or thereabouts,” he remarks. The colours are bay, chestnut, 
brown, “‘etc.”” We could mention various well-known horses who 
are not “remarkable for the lightness of the body and light fore- 
head” which he names as peculiarities, and one scarcely needs to 
be told that knee, hock, and fetlock joints must be free from disease. 
The thoroughbred, he thinks, ‘‘ appeals to one as a type of horse 
specially designed for racing purposes only,” but at the same time 
we have known several well-nigh perfect thoroughbred hunters, 
have heard of many more, and the great Duke of Wellington was 
one of several distinguished cavalry leaders whose chargers were 
almost always thoroughbred. The purely veterinary details are 
what might be expected of the author of several accepted works 
on the subject. 


THe GuNn-TrADE Hanppook. Issued by the Birmingham and 
Provincial Gunmakers’ Association. 

This book contains much that is of use to those who deal with 
firearms. The proof marks of English and various foreign guns are 
given, together with much instruction for men who take firearms 
abroad. Possibly not every reader knows precisely what a pistol is. 
We confess to having been ignorant of the precise definition until 
we found it here stated that it is ‘‘a firearm or other weapon of any 
description from which any shot, bullet, or other missile can be dis- 
charged, and of which the length of barrel, not including any 
revolving detachable or magazine breech, does not exceed nine 


inches.” 
NO. CXL. VOL. xxIV.—March 1907 AA 
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THE Daimler Company, convinced that the more their cars are 
examined the more they will be approved, desire to make known 
that specimens of their manufacture will be on view at the Man- 
chester Motor Show, February 22 to March 2. Three of their 
cars have lately been sent to prominent Indian princes, and among 
recent testimonials is a very cordial one from Lord Newlands, who 
specially eulogises his Daimler as a hill-climber. 
* * * * * 

Much serviceable information on motor matters is to be gained 
from The Car Review, published at the Motor House, 314 and 
366, Euston Road, N.W. There also new and second-hand cars 
may be bought at practically all prices, and in buying new ones full 
value is allowed for old ones in part payment. 


Mr. A. Pellant, of 74, Shaftesbury Avenue, advocates the Pilain 
Automobiles, the only cars with direct drive on two speeds. The 
Pilain moderating brake is a feature, worked by compression of cold 
air admitted into the cylinders by the throttle lever. 

* * * * * 


Another expert who is peculiarly well qualified to advise in the 
purchase of cars and all matters connected with motoring is Mr. W. 
Bowle Evans, of 24, Belfast Chambers, Regent Street, W. Here 
cars may be hired for any period, repairs are perfectly carried out, 
and he appeals specially to Colonial inquirers. 

* * * * * 


Those who are interested in Ireland and desire to benefit Irish 
industries may have their attention drawn to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Hamilton & Co., of the White House, Portrush, which is 
claimed to be a patriotic movement. Their endeavour is to popu- 
larise Irish tweeds, lace and linen, and the list of distinguished patrons 
shows that success is attending the effort. The prices are low; the 
quality of the goods, it is claimed, is high. 

An elaborate work is in preparation at The Sportsman office, 
‘“‘The British Hunts,” which is to be made one of the most exhaus- 
tive publications ever devoted to any single branch of sport. The 
work is divided into three parts, the History of Hunting; the Hunts 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and Biographies of leading Masters 
and prominent hunting men. The illustrations are to be of high 
artistic finish. 

* * * * * 


Golfers who have tried it speak highly of a suit specially made 
by Mr. Morris, of 28a, Sackville Street. The back of the coat is so 
contrived that inverted pleats open when the wearer is striking the 
ball, returning to their normal shape immediately afterwards. 
Cheapness is a recommendation of this establishment. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 

THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater ; 
Mr. P. S. Greig, Lieutenant R.N., Greatham, West Liss, Hants ; 
Miss Gully, Forest, Belgium; Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick, N.B.; 
Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon ; 
Countess of Dartrey, Dartrey, Co. Monaghan, Ireland ; Mr. Harry 
H. Mitchell, Caterham, Surrey; Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone; 
Mr. H. P. Huggins, Edgbaston, Birmingham; and Mr. C. J. Waters, 
Epsom. 
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CRICKET ON BOARD THE ‘‘ ARGONAUT”’ IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Photograph by Mr. P. S. Greig, Lieutenant R.N., Greatham, West Liss, Hants 
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Crs AT THE COVERT SIDE—W!TH THE TAUNTON VALE FOXHOUNDS 

Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


AN UNEXPECTED BATH 


Photograph by Miss Gully, Forest, Belgium 


POLTALLOCH TERRIERS 
Photograph by Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick, N.B. 
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CHARLES TRAVERS, THE VETERAN HUNTSMAN OF THE COTSWOLD HOUNDS, HOLDING UP 
HIS FIRST FOX KILLED THIS SEASON AT THE OPENING MEET AT LILLEY BROOK 


Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


‘* AWAY TO DRAW'’—SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AFTER A MEET AT CADEWELL, 
NEAR TORQUAY, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. CHAPMAN 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


WITH THE WESTON-SUPER-MARE HARRIERS 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 


PILLOW-FIGHTING ON BOARD THE ‘‘ARGONAUT”’ IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
PREPARING FOR ACTION 


Photograph by Mr. P. S. Greig, Lieutenant R.N., Greatham, West Liss, Hants 
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POONA AND KIRKEE HOUNDS AT THE HILLS FOR THE HOT WEATHER, 
MAHABALESHWAR, INDIA 


Photograph by Mrs. C. H. Badham, The Crescent, Bedford 


A LARGE CATCH OF PILCHARDS OFF PORTHGWARRA, NEAR LAND'S END 
Photograph by the Countess of Dartrey, Dartrey, Co. Monaghan, Ireland 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 


OFF TO BUSINESS 


Photograph by Mr. Harry H. Mitchell, Caterham, Surrey 
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BOAT-RACING AT PORT DINORWIC, NORTH WALES 


Photograph by Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick, N.B. 


AT THE START 


Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Belgium 
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A JUMP OF SIX FEET 
Photograph by Miss Gully, Forest, Belgium 


IN THE LEASH 
Photograph by Miss FitzGerald, Idlicote, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire 
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WYE RACES—MAIDEN HURDLE-RACE WON BY MR. J. W. PRATT’S WOLFHOUND, 
J. DILLON UP 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone 


NEARLY OVER—SAILING ON THE GARONNE AT TOULOUSE 
Photograph by Mr. H. P. Huggins, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMP AT LAKE CHILWA, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. A. H. Wyatt, Lomba, British Central Africa 


A USEFUL HACK 
Photograph by Mr. Harry H. Mitchell, Caterham, Surrey 
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THE VAULTING TEAM, 4TH DRAGOON GUARDS 
Photograph by Mr. H. de Grey Warten, 4th Dragoon Guards, Middelburg, Cape Colony 


MR. J. COLEMAN'S TIP TOP, WINNER OF MANY PRIZES, THE OWNER UP 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Efsom 
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Money makes 


Every Capitalist, whether large or small, should read 
this interesting BOO KLET (forwarded gratis 
and post free on application). It expounds in clear and 
concise language a Method by which £10 may be so 
employed as to return a profit of £2 10 0 weekly, 
which is at the rate of 1,300 per cent, per annum. 


oe 


No trouble involved, nor is any 
previous experience necessary. 


Amounts of £3 upwards can be profitably utilised 


WITHOUT UNDUE RISK. 
£1 0 may be made to return £2 10 0 weekly 


Larger or smaller sums in proportion. 


MANY TESTIMONIALS. 


Write for a copy of above Booklet to-day, mentioning the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE, to 


FRASER, GREIG & CO., 
65, 66, & 67, Gracechurch Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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A light, refined, and 
digestible beverage, re- 
nowned for itsnourishing 
and strength - - sustaining 
qualities’ The most en- 
joyable and reliablecocoa. 
Those who drink it regu- 
larly work well, play well 
and sleep well, because it 
is “Liquid Food” and a 
great nourisher. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Lro. BELFAST; 


REGENT STREET & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON ; and LIVERPOOL. 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 
Irish Gambric Bordered Per doz. Hemstitched. Per doz. 


Ladies’ .. 2s. 6d.| Gentlemen’s .. 3s. did. 

Handkerchiefs. Gentlemen’s .. 8s. 6d. | 
COLLARS -—Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4/44 per doz. CUFFS—For 
¥ Ladies, 5/11; Gentlemen’s, from 6/11 per doz. Matchless 
Irish Collars, Cuffs, SHIRTS —with 4-fold Fronts and Cuffs, and Bodies of Fine 
2 Longcloth, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). OLD 

and Shirts. 


SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck-bands, 
cuffs, and fronts, for 14/- the half-dozen. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table 


Irish Cloths, 2 yds. sq., 2/44; 23 yds. by 3 yds., 5/11 each. Kitchen 
Damask Table Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/14 per 


and House Linen. doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Surplice Linen, 


103d. per yd. Monograms, Initials, &c., wove and embroidered. 
The Productions of their own Looms. From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. | 


N.B.—To prevent or. all Letter Orders and pannitetne for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
RECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
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